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As a critic of international repute, Dr. Osvald Sirén has prepared a catalogue of ¢ 
historic value. @ The volume is illustrated with eighty-six heliotyy I 
the best of the paintings. 
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The Complete Works of 





Sir RABINDRANATH TAGOR 


“In the poems, plays and essays of this great Indian seer will 
be found the authentic voice of Eastern culture—the expression 
of an individual spirit singularly in touch with our time.” 


Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s New Books 





THE HUNGRY STONES 


and Other Stories 

“A book of strange, beautiful, widely-varying tales 

. all exquisite. ... Brisk comment and keen irony 
mingle with sheer loveliness. . .. Through them all 
the thread on which the beautiful beads are strung 
is the poet’s mystic philosophy.”—N. Y. Times. 

In cloth and leather bindings. Cloth, $1.35 and 

$1.50. Leather, $1.60 and $2.00. 


FRUIT GATHERING 


A sequel to the famous “Gitanjali,” which won 
for Tagore the Nobel Prize in Literature. 

“He shows us again a shining pathway up which 
we can confidently travel to those regions of wisdom 
and experience which consciously or unconsciously 
we strive to reach.”—Boston Transcript. 


In cloth and leather bindings. Cloth, $1.25 and 
$1.50. Leather, $1.60 and $2.00. 


STRAY BIRDS 


The essence of Tagore’s poetry and philosophy revealed by many aphorisms, epigrams and sayings. 


Illustrated in color by Willy Pogany. 


$1.50 


The New Bolpur Ed tion of Tagore’s Works 


fiily celebrates his visit to America. 
editions of the poet’s work. 

HUNGRY STONES and Other Stories. 

CHITRA. A lyrical drama based upon an incident in the 
Mahabharata i rare bit of idealistic writing as beau- 
tiful in its thought as it is in expression. 

THE CRESCENT MOON, Poems touching with exquisite 
delicacy and charm upon the subject of childhood. Il- 
lustrations in color from drawings by a native artist. 

THE GARDENER. A volume of lyrics of love and life, 


most of which were written much earlier than the series 
of Song Offerings entitled “Gitanjali.” 


GITANJALL Song Offerings. A collection of prose trans- 
lations, poetical in that they express the “essence of all 
poetry of East and West alike, the language of the soul.” 


(Just Published.) 


Tagore’s Life and 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


A Biographical Sketch by Ernest Ruys. 


“No reader of Rabindranath Tagore’s poetry can 
afford to neglect this authorized study by one of the 
foremost literary critics of England. ... The reader 
will find here much that will broaden and fructify 
his reaction to the poet. ... Mr. Rhys has written 
with rare sympathy and understanding.” —Chicago 
Poat $1.00 


Each volume in the Bolpur Edition: 


! 


His School in India 


No pains have been spared to make these volumes the standard 


Cloth, $1.50. Leather, $2.00 


FRUIT GATHERING. (Just Published.) 

THE KING OF THE DARK CHAMBER. A Play. 
“The most essentially representative and the most per- 
fect expression of Tagore’s genius.’”-—The Drama. 

SONGS OF KABIR. With an Introduction by Evelyn 
Underhill. Sympathetic versions of the spiritual songs 
of a great Hindu reformer. 

SADHANA. The Realization of Life. The ancient spirit 
of India as revealed in the sacred texts and manifested 
in the life of to-day. 

THE POST OFFICE. A Play. Shows the idealistic quali. 
ties which have distinguished the writings of this poet 
of the Orient and his wonderful understanding of the 
life of the child. 





SHANTINIKETAN 


The story of Tagore’s famous school in Bolpur, 
India. Edited by W. W. Pearson. 

Beginning with two or three boys, Tagore’s school 
now numbers over two hundred. This school, while 
strictly Indian in its characteristics, embodies the 
most advanced educational ideas of the world to-day. 
This book contains the School Song, an introduction 
by Tagore, an article about the school by Mr. Pear- 
son, a short story, and many drawings by a pupil. 


Send for an illustrated booklet giving a sketch of Tagore’s interesting life. 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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ATTRACTIVE AND INTERESTING ART PUBLICATIONS 





American Artists 
Series 


Octavo,. Each volume uniform in atyle. Privately 
printed from type on hand-made paper, beautifully 
illustrated in photogravure, Limited edition. 


Alexander Wyant 

By ELIOT CLARK. 
“An enlightening critical study.” 
Independent. $12.50 net 


Winslow Homer 
By KENYON COX. ; 
“Explains everything that is explicable 
in Homer's art.”—N.Y.Tribune. $12.50 net 


Homer Martin 
By FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 
“A book every admirer of Homer 
Martin's art will wish to have.” 
—N. Y. Sun. $12.50 net 


George Inness 
By ELLIOTT DAINGERFIELD. 
“Must take first place as a document of 
the personality, life, and work of George 
Inness.”—International Studio. $12.50 net 


Ralph Albert Blakelock 
By ELLIOTT DAINGERFIELD. 
“This review of his life and work should 


prove very attractive.” 
—Burlington Magazine. $10.00 net 


Fifty Paintings by George Inness 
$20.00 net 


Fifty-eight Paintings by Homer Martin 


$15.00 net 
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Art in America 


An lIilustrated Bi-Monthly Magazine 

The only periodical in this country 
devoted to the scientific study and 
criticism of art. It aims to further 
the knowledge of works, both ancient 
and modern, owned in America. 

While the greatest living authorities 
are numbered among its contributors, 
it is not intended solely for students, 
but combines accuracy of knowledge 
with a due regard for popular interest 
in the choice of material. 

It presents the latest conclusions of 
recognized experts as to the attribu- 
tion, the provenance, and the character 
of various works of art, in articles 
which are based upon original research 
and include new information of real 
importance regarding the objects with 
which they are concerned. 

Beautiful reproductions in photo- 
gravure and half-tone of the most im- 
portant works of art in our great pri- 
vate and public collections appear in 
its pages. 

Fifth volume begins with the December issue. 
$5.00a year. $1.00acopy. 60 cents foreign postage. 


iv s Pp + . 
enetian Painting 
a e 
in America 
The Fifteenth Century 
By BERNARD BERENSON 


Small quarto. Photogravure frontispiece 
and 110 full-page photographic plates 
in halftone. $4.00 net. Postpaid $4.20. 
Mr. Berenson, the great authority upon 

Italian art, reviews in their proper his- 

torical sequence, all of the important Ve- 

netian paintings of the Fifteenth Cen- 

tury owned in this country. It makes a 

volume of constructive criticiam of a 

very unusual type, able in its presenta- 

tion and justification of new ideas and jI- 
luminating in its conclusions. In its 

pages he presents for the first time a 

new theory of the development of Gio- 

vanni Bellini which scholars, students, and 
lovers of art will find both interesting 
and suggestive. 


The Late Years of Michel Angelo 
By WILHELM R. VALENTINER 

Octavo. Illustrated with collotype plates. 
copies on hand-made paper at $6.00 net. 

“No one has made the mysterious giant 
of the renaissance live for us in the same 
degree. By letting the higher faculty of 
imagination connect Michel Angelo with 
the human race and its common charac- 
teristics, the author has brought him as 
close to us as may be in the case of a 
personality so aloof."—New York Times. 
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FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN, 


1790 Broapway, 


NEW YORK 
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THE BOOK YOU NEED 
The Book Everybody Endorses 


LearntoFigureFaster 


The demands of the day require it of everyone. 
This t@ an age of short-cuts. 

The greatest short-cut of any age, the 
Panama Canal, could not have been com- 
pleted on time if other short-cuts had not 
been used in working it out. Labor-sav- 
ing devices are found on every hand to- 
day. The successful manufacturer does 
not hesitate to discard a machine be it ever 
so new for one that will do the work quick- 
er, cheaper, better. 

Everybody uses Arithmetic. Learn the 
latest and best. It saves time, labor, worry. Don't 
depend upon a plece of paper or machine to do your 
figuring when it can be done easier, cheaper, quicker, 
better, by the new, simple, short-cut methods of the 


‘Prewett System, explained in “HOW TO FIGURE 


Every one likes it and most people need 
‘it every day in business regardless of age or voca- 
‘tion. Get out of the rut. Cut out the brain-fagging 
‘nerve-trying, old way of figuring and free yourself 
‘forever from the drudgery of cumbersome calculation« 
thy learning “How to Figure Fast.”’ You wil! 
sagree with F. M. Marshall, Expert Accountant, who 
mays: “It is the best thing I ever saw.’’' Professor 
McCallum, Teacher of Mathematics: ‘‘It is a gram! 
work and I want every teacher under me to have 


FAST.” 


rone."’ Thousands of others endorse this little book 
‘ike G. J. Felix, of Connecticut, who says: ‘‘Rest 
book I ever had. Am thoroughly satisfied." The Gulf 


‘Coast Lumberman says: “‘It is the marvel of the 
mage."" There are 60 pages of boiled down printe! 
matter with embossed leatherette cover in convenient 
form for pocket, office or home. sent anywhere upon 
weeeipt of $1—or by parcel post c. o. 4., for $1.10. 
"That Dollar will do you more real good personally 
‘than $160 spent in many other ways. Get your order 
in the qmail to-day and make us both glad thereafter 
‘Cireiar full of strong testimonials free. Money 
iback if not as represented. Address 


E.C. ROBERTSON 
General Salesman 
~1408 Prairie Avenue, Houston, Texas 
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me RARE COLLECTION—ANTIQUE & MODERN. 
mtGREAT VARIETY SIZES, WEAVES, & COLOR- 
-INGS. REASONABLY PRICED. 
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i#} Heavy Scotch Axminster Rugs Made to Order at short 
notice or cut (from large sheets in stock) to any size 
*in exclusive solid colors for immediate use. 


KENT -COSTIKYAN 


TRADING CO. INC 


485 FIFTH AVENUE 


OPP. PUBLIC LIBRARY 


NEW YORK 
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Neurasthenia 


Neurasthenta is due largely to habits which may be 
gctving attention to causes of the allment 
ined by Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, who gives you in his 
ja’’—results of bis experience with thousands 
treated during the forty years he has been Chief Medical Director of the great 
Dr. Kellogg's book is not a dry book 
technical terms. On the contrary, Dr. Kellogg has the happy faculty of making 
his writings easily understood and intensely interesting. 
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NOT Disease 
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; GOOD HEALTH 


If you enffer from ner- 
| 7811 Ma oe Street 


form of Neurasthenia, you 


See It First 


PUBLISHING CO. 


need this book. It shows the way out—teaches you bow to obtaln relief from . 

the dread fangs of nervousness. ! Sone ng 

FREE Examination Mail the coupon and we will sem? you ‘‘Neuras- | id, ' “NEURAS 
thenla,’’ charges prepaid, for FREE examination. i ENIA.”’ After ex 


Judge for yourself if this book can help you. 


sleep. 


is withdrawn. 


Send No Money—Just the Coupon 


There are pearly 350 pages, many 
Illustrations, complete diet tables and full instructions for exercise, rest « 
This free examination offer is limited, so send the coupon now before it 
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You ought to know more about it than the Doctor. 
You have lived with it a long time. You know 
how you have treated it. You know whether it 
will digest cucumbers or lobsters. You know how 
vitally it is related to your health, to your happiness, 
to your earning capacity. There is always safety in 


Shredded Wheat 


the food that is easily digested when the stomach 
rejects all other foods. It contains all the body- 
building nutriment in the whole wheat, including 
the bran coat, which is so useful in keeping the 
bowels healthy and active. Shredded Wheat Bis- 
cuit is made by the best process ever devised for 
making the whole wheat grain digestible. It con- 
tains more real nutriment than meat or eggs and 
costs much less. 


For breakfast heat one or more 
biscuits in the oven to restore 
their crispness; then pour hot 
milk over them, adding a little 
cream. Salt or sweeten to suit 
the taste. Wholesome and de- 
licious for any meal in combina- 
tion with fresh or preserved 
fruits. 








Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y 
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Readers of the Nation 
Will Be Interested 


in the 
Notable Health Articles 
Now Appearing in 


Sonces 


SORVEYS 


The New Public Health 


By Alice Hamilton, M.D., and 
Gertrude Seymour 

One germ after another has been 
tracked to his lair by the laboratory 
men. One health campaign after an- 
other has aroused popular understand- 
ing of the sources and spread of dis- 
ease. The two in combination, guided 
by the men in that youngest of the 
professions—doctors of public health 
—are conspiring to produce The New 
Public Health. An important series 
of articles on it by Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., and Gertrude Seymour begins in 
THE SURVEY for November 25. 


Birth Control:—Its Sanitary, 
Sociological and Moral Aspects 


By S. Adolphus Knopf, M.D. 


From his long practice among the poor 
of New York City and exceptional ex- 
perience as a specialist in tubercu- 
losis, Dr. Knopf treats soberly yet in 
a way that grips the attention a sub- 
ject that has been regarded as the 
shuttlecock of hysteria. It was Dr. 
Knopf’s essay on consumption which 
in the early days of the anti-tubercu- 
losis movement interpreted to thou- 
sands the significance of that disease. 
The same pioneering spirit and social 
insight prompted him to deliver this 
notable address before the National 
Public Health Association. 


Drugs and Drug Users 


By Charles B. Towns 


The State, national, and international 
aspects of one of the greatest evils of 
the day—but an evil which can be 
adequately dealt with both in social 
measures for prevention and individ- 
ual treatment of addicts. 








THE SURVEY, 
112 East 19th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
A Journal of Social Exploration. 


A $1.00 bill mailed with this coupon will 


enter you for a trial subscription of: 


6 months to the weekly Survey. 


8 months of the special magazine num- 
bers only. 


SAMPLE COPIES ON REQUEST. 
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Just Published 
Young and Field 
The Advanced Literary 

Reader 


Parts I and I], Each 65 cenis. 


These two books, the last to be publish- 
ed of a remarkable series, are qualified as 
perfectly as are the earlier ones to ex- 

ress the aims and standards of the series. 
ey are marked by an exceptionally high. 
literary standard, the selections having 
been chosen for their qualities of interest 
as well as to represent the best in English 
and American literature. 

For use in the grammar school or ju- 

nior high school. 


GINN_AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





BOSTON CHICAGO LONDON 











NEW GERMAN TEXTS 


Bliithgen. Das Peterle von Niirnberg 
Edited by Frederick James Menger, Jr., A. M. 


A delightful story of old Nuremberg by 
one of the best of present-day German 







































“At McCLURG’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the books 
reviewed and advertised in this 
magazine can be purchased from ue 
at advantageous prices by 


Public Libraries 
Schools, Colleges 
and Universities 


In addition to these books we have 
an exceptionally large stock of the 
books of all publishers—a more com- 
picte assortment than can be found 
on the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 4&o- 
licit correspondence from librarians 
unacquainted with our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 























Your Health 


is your greatest asset. Guard it—for 
without good health you are poor— 
very poor. Here is a new book that 
teaches you how to keep well, how to 
treat minor ailments go as to prevent 
them growing into graver diseases 


Dr.Brady’s ‘‘Personal Health"’ 


is the summarized results of fifteen 
years’ close study of just such needs 
as yours. The style ig clear and to 
the point. There are no long, techni- 
cal words. All the mystery of medi 
cine is swept aside, and under thr 
solid instruction runs a current of 
humor which makes the reading 
pleasant and entertaining. 


By WM. BRADY, M.D., Bimira, 
$1.50, postage free. 


W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia 
Or at any bookstore. 


x. F. 
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INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY 


By DEAN SHAILER MATHEWS, 
of the University of Chicago. 


12mo. 190 pages. $1.50. 


A hopeful outlook for the future based 
upon records of the past. Views which 
belittle or deny spiritual forces in history 
are found to overlook data which are 

necessary as a working hypothesis, and 
history itself discloses a trend towards 
spiritual rather than materialistic ends. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


in obtaining -/: 
for Bulletin, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, » A 











A Timely Book on a Vital Question 


THE TIDE OF 
IMMIGRATION 


By FRANK JULIAN WARNE 


Author of “The Immigrant Invasion.’’ 


The influence of immigration upon this country 
both in the past am! in the future is keenly ana 
lyzed in thie interesting and enlightening discus 
sion of immigration by one of the best known ad 
vocates of restriction. 

Svo. Cloth, $2.50 net. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Pablishers 
86 WEST 82ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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A LIST FOR CHRISTMAS BUYERS 











The Blue China Book By ADA WALKER CAMEHL Net, $5.00 


Makes a specialty of the pottery which was decorated with pictures of American historical events, landscapes, views of towns, 


ete., in the early days of our country’s history. 

But the book does not confine itself to this single aspect of the early American china; there is an account of all the impor- 
tant Blue china series, a supplementary chapter describing the celebrated collection of Presidential china in the White House, as 
well as a complete checking list. included by the courtesy of Dr. Edwin Atlee Barber. The book is splendidly illustrated with over 
two hundred fine half-tone engravings, many of them in color, and is written so as to be interesting to the general reader as well as 


to the collector. 


The Moose Book By SAMUEL MERRILL Net, $3.50 


Mr. Merrill's book treats of every possible aspect of the moose, his history, his habitat, his traits and habits, methods of 
hunting (ancient and modern), arms, how to preserve the heads and horns, with a list of the most famous ones known. Then the 
natural history claims attention, as well as the position that this noble animal plays in tribal myths. Mr. Merrill also discusses the 
moose’s connection with the European elk. Dlustrated with over sixty pictures, some of which from the paintings of the well- 
known artist, Mr. Carl Rungius. 


Memories By LORD REDESDALE 2 vols. Net, $10.00 


The New York Sun says: “A feast of anecdotes, character sketches, diplomatic imbroglio, political, literary, and artistic remi- 


niscences, of as delightful an autobiography as has appeared in many a long year.” 
The Public Ledger says: “There have been published few books of personal reminiscence as delightfully entertaining as 


well as informing as Lord Redesdale’s Memories.” 


The Chevalier De Boufflers By NESTA H. WEBSTER Net, $4.00 
The Boston Transcript says: “No romance of fiction ever written is so picturesque and dramatic as those of ‘sober history.’ 
In this case an added interest is given by the study it presents of two more than ordinarily attractive personalities against the 
background of a tragic splendor never surpassed. The story is one of absorbing interest.” 
al 1“ ba * y 
The Voices of Song ‘By JAMES W. FOLEY Net, $1.50 
Since the death of Riley, Mr. Foley has been acclaimed the representative poet of the West, but he is more than that, 
as this volume proves. In this collection of verse we hear not merely the voice of the West, not even merely the voice of our 
entire land, but the voice of all humanity; in these songs are heard the tears and laughter of the world. Edition de luze, con- 
sisting of 250 copies printed on Japan vellum with portrait frontispicce, each numbered and signed by the author. Net $6.00. 
El Supremo By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE Net, $1.90 


One of the greatest semi-historical novels ever written; a book to rank with “The Cloister and the Hearth.” Laid in South 
America at the beginning of the nineteenth century, the story is woven around the commanding figure of one who was undoubt- 
edly the most remarkable man ever born on the Western Hemisphere—Francia, the Dictator of Paraguay. 


The New York Globe says: “It is a fascinating book, and comes nearer to being a great historical romance than anything 
that has yet been written about our own romantic half of the world.” 
4 , we Y 
The Whirlpool By VICTORIA MORTON Net, $1.50 


The ennobling power of love, and the brutal foolishness of our penal system—these are the strands from which the author 
has woven a story full of meaning and movement. 


The Taming of Calinga __ By ©. L. CARLSEN. Net, $1.35 


A new novel by a new author in a new field. With its scene laid in the Philippine Islands, here is a tale of the jungle 
in which the white man has no part. The author’s wonderful style is difficult to characterize—it is subtle and at the same time 
bold, apparently simple, and yet conveying the singularly elusive charm of his exotic setting. 


The Way of All Flesh By SAMUEL BUTLER Net, $1.50 
Introduction by WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, Lampson Professor of English Literature at Yale. 

You may differ with this much-talked-about novel, but if you are a thinking man you cannot ignore it. Iconoclast and 
seer that he was, Butler with this book has drawn praise from many exceedingly unlike sources, such as Arnold Bennett and 
Bernard Shaw, The Christian Chronicle and The New Republic. 


The Purple Land _ By W. H. HUDSON Net, $1.50 
Introduction by THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

“Hudson's work is of great and permanent value. He is one of a very limited number of people who have been able not 
only to appreciate the wild picturesqueness of old-time South American life, but to portray it as it should be portrayed. His 
writings come in that very small class of books which deserve the title of literature."—-Theodore Roosevelt. 


Belle Jones = (A Story of Fulfillment) By ALLEN MEACHAM} Net, .50 


Mr. H. A. Laflamme, Secretary Laymen’s Missionary Movement of the United States and Canada, says: “ ‘Belle Jones’ 
is an altogether sweet and beautiful little sketch. No book in twenty years has touched me so tenderly. The very simplicity 
of the style throws the strong beauty of the homely heroine into striking relief. Her life is a springing fountain on a rocky 
mountain-side. She was a root out of the dry ground. With her stripes others were healed. In her Christ dwelt richly. I 
must have the book for my friends.” 


Treasure Flower A Child of Japan. By RUTH GAINES Net, $1.25 

A delightful book that any child will enjoy. Fragrant with the scented beauty of Japan, through which moves The-little- 
poor-girl-who-became-a-princess, the tale is filled with legends of the heroes of old time. THE LITTLE SCHOOLMATES SERIES, 
edited by FLORENCE CONVERSE, of which this book is one, have been written with the object of giving children an idea of 
the ideals that lie behind the national characteristics of the various races. 


Granny’s Wonderful Chair The Katharine Pyle Edition $2.50 


Written by that genius, Frances Browne, this wonderful book of fairy tales never grows old. For this edition Miss Katha- 
rine Pyle has made six full-page pictures in colors and a large number of pen-and-ink drawings. In this beautiful book Miss 
Pyle has caught all the dainty, airy charm of the text and created something that will be a source of delight equally to the artist and 
to the child. Also containing a special introduction by Katharine Pyle. 


Descriptive, Illustrated Holiday Catalogue sent on request 
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Summary of the News 





In the aftermath of the election nothing 
has come to light to encourage Republican 
hopes of a reversal of the verdict for Presi- 
dent Wilson. In California indications are 
that his comfortable plurality of 3,000 will 
not be modified. In Minnesota the official 
count gives the State to Mr. Hughes by 396, 
and it is unlikely that the figures will be 
challenged by the Democrats. Waning popu- 
lar interest has centred chiefly on the recrimi- 
natory explanations of Republicans for their 
defeat, which is attributed now to Gov. John- 
son, now to the candidate himself as guilty 
of various sins of omission and commission, 
and anon fo the “women’s special,” whose dic- 
tation as to how they should vote was re- 
sented by the women of California. Mr. 
Bryan, as we note elsewhere, has not allowed 
the occasion to pass without comment on the 
inadequacy of the present electoral system 
to express the will of the people. 


Despite the determination of Republican of- 
ficials to withhold formal assent to the coun- 
try’s verdict until the ultimate hour, Presi- 
dent Wilson apparently entertains no dis- 
quieting doubts as to his status. Dispatches 
from Washington emphasize the President's 
intention to devote himself during the next 
few weeks to consideration of international 
questions, action on which, as Secretary Lan- 
sing told us at the time, was necessarily de- 
layed by the uncertainty of the campaign. 
First among these undoubtedly comes the sit- 
uation created by Germany's apparent vio- 
lation of the pledges made in the Sussex case. 
The statement made by Herr Zimmermann 
to a correspondent of the New York Times, 
and published in that journal on November 
16, can hardly be regarded as reassuring, de- 
spite its protests as to the legality of present 
methods. As a reply, the British Admiralty 
issues a list, published in Sunday’s papers, of 
twenty-two British ships sunk without warn- 
ing between May 5 and October 21 of this 
year. The list concludes with the Marina, in 
which six American lives were lost. The 
Arabla, with one American on board, came 
later. The German Government has admit- 
ted the torpedoing of this ship in a statement 
issued on November 19, which describes the 
Arabla as a “transport.” Other cases which 
are expected to engage the President’s atten- 
tion are those of the two American ships 
Lanao and Columbian, while it is probable 
that the recent activities off the United States 
coast of the U-53 will also come under re- 
view. 


With the Allies also there are questions 
outstanding: that of the blockade, which has 
been left suspended since the British note of 
April 24 last; of the censorship of mails, con- 
cerning which no reply has been made as yet 
to the French note of October 15, and of the 
blacklist. On the last question Viscount Grey’s 
reply, dated October 10, to the American note 
of July 28, was made public on November 14. 
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elsewhere, is that the blacklist is a purely mu- 
nicipal measure, relating to Great Britain's au- 
thority over its own citizens, and as such is 
unassailable in international law. One part 
of the note which is certain to provoke fur- 
ther controversy is that in which Lord Grey, 
animadverting on illegitimate German ac- 
tivities in the United States, observes that 
“no adequate action has yet been taken by 
the Government of the United States to sup- 
press breaches of neutrality of this particu- 
larly criminal kind.” 


For the moment the Mexican situation oc- 
cupies a large share of the President's atten- 
tion. The feeling appears to be pretty general 
that twelve weeks of negotiations between the 
American and Mexican 
enough, and that if Carranza’s representatives 
remain recalcitrant some definite steps must 
be taken by the Administration. As we point 
out in our editorial columns, here again the 
result of the election has made a vast differ- 
ence in the situation. An important conference 
took place at the White House on Saturday 
night, at which Mr. Lansing and Mr. Baker 
were called into consultation with the Prest- 
dent and Mr. Lane. The impression prevails 
as we write that the Mexican Commissioners 
will be expected to agree forthwith as to the 
question of the withdrawal of the American 
forces and the protection of the border. 


Commissioners are 


In purely domestic matters with which the 
President must deal the Eight-Hour law over- 
shadows all else. The railways, by filing 
suits, have shown their determination to fight 
the law. The railway brotherhoods, which 
have effected an agreement with twelve unions 
of other railway workers, profess themselves 
as resolutely opposed to any scheme of com- 
pulsory arbitration. We deal more fully with 
this topic in our editorial columns. 





The deportation of the male population of 
Belgium into Germany, to which we called 
attention last week, seems by all accounts to 
be proceeding apace and to be enforced with 
the ruthlessness which has from the begin- 
ning characterized German conduct in that 
unhappy land. Dispatches from London of 
November 17 announced that 30,000 Belgians 
had already been deported and that the pros- 
pect was that not less than 300,000 in all 
would be similarly enslaved. Descriptions of 
the scenes of terror in Belgium, meagre as 
the accounts necessarily are, are too poignant 
for repetition. Mr. Lansing, on November 14, 
cabled instructions to Joseph C. Grew, Ameri- 
can Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin, to make in- 
formal representations on the matter to the 
German Chancellor in person. 





In thinking of Belgium, it is natural also 
to think of Poland. The able-bodied of Bel- 
gium’s men are to be set to work in Germany 
that will free fighters for the Teutonic ranks. 
The contribution of Poland to the resources 
of the German military machine is to be more 
direct: the creation of the new “independent” 
kingdom of Poland is apparently conditional 
on the success of the plan to raise a Polish 





Lord Grey’s contention, on which we comment 





army. 
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Of military operations the fall of Monastir to 
the troops under General Sarrail is the most 
conspicuous event of the past week. The 
evacuation of the city had been expected since 
the Servians had fought their way through the 
last barriers east of the Monastir plain, co- 
operating with Allied forces advancing west of 
the railway to Monastir. The whole line of 
frontier defences, based on Kenali, was aban- 
doned last week, and the city itself was oc- 
cupied by the Allies on Sunday morning 

In Transylvania the offensive 
the Rumanians was only temporary. Early 
last week von Falkenhayn resumed his drive, 
breaking through the mountain passes in the 


assumed by 


Alt and Jiul valleys. Statements from Berlin 
report the Teutonic troops already in the Wal- 
lachian plain, and advancing along the Orsova.- 


Craiova Railway. On the Dobrudja front there 
has been little change. In the west the Brit- 
ish offensive on the Ancre, the beginning of 
which we recorded last week, has reached 
Grandcourt. Since July 13, 7,000 prisoners 
have been captured. 


Belligerent nations are, as it were, bracing 
themselves for the last round of the great 
struggle. In England announcement in the 
House of Commons on November 15 of the im- 
mediate appointment of a food controller, and 
the issue of an order in council to that effect 
on the following day, have been accepted by 
the country not merely with resignation, but 
with enthusiasm. On the same day that the 
President of the Board of Trade made his an- 
nouncement in the House of Commons, word 
came from Berlin of the proposed introduction 
of compulsory non-military service which will 
apply virtually to the entire population of 
Germany. Dispatches from Paris on Sunday 
quoted the Temps as advocating the adoption 
of similar measures in France. 


Dispatches from Greece have been more 
reticent even than usual. Brief intimations 
last week that King Constantine had been 
dining with the British Ambassador, and had 
sent a telegram of congratulation to Sir Doug 
las Haig on his recent offensive, seemed to 
point to the conclusion that the monarch’'s 
neutrality was once more as benevolent as 
could be desired. Admiral du Fournet, how- 
ever, Is evidently taking no chances, for in 
dispatches from Athens of November 15 came 
news of the presentation of another note de 
manding surrender to the Entente Allies of 
all arms, munitions, and artillery of the Greek 
army, with the exception of some 560,000 rifles, 
and on Monday came the further information 
that the Bulgarian, German, Austro-Hungar- 
ian, and Turkish Ministers had been inform- 
ed by the Admiral that they must leave 
Greece by yesterday (Wednesday). 

The German mercantile submarine Deutsch- 
land, stealing away from New London on her 
return voyage to Bremen in the early hours 
of Friday morning, managed to ram and sink 
one of the tugs that accompanied her out. Five 
persons aboard the tug were drowned. The 
Deutschland, slightly damaged, returned to 








her berth. 
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The Week 


Carranza and his obstinate representatives 
at Atlantic City would do well to take to 
heart the lesson of Mr. Wilson’s reélection. 
Precisely because the verdict at the polls 
must be accepted in large measure as an 
approval of the President’s patient Mexican 
policy, it is also a ratification, in advance, of 
Mr. Wilson’s course if the President’s pa- 
tience should come to an end. If so long- 
suffering and hopeful a friend of the Mexi- 
can people is driven to drastic action, this 
country will feel that there was no other 
way out. Of the President’s good will Car- 
ranza has had proof these many months. 
He now has proof of this country’s good will, 
of its abhorrence of any dreams of conquest, 
and of its earnest desire to remain at peace 
with Mexico. If Carranza persists in mak- 
ing the immediate withdrawal of Pershing’s 
forces the first condition of an agreement, 
he will be straining at an empty point of 
prestige to the imperilling of his own vital 
interests. He must know that the President 
and the American people would like nothing 
better than to withdraw Pershing’s troops 
if order and security in northern Mexico 
could be reéstablished, or even if an earnest 
move were made in that direction. 








For Carranza up to election day there is 
this much to be said: 
friendship of the Wilson Administration and 
the American people, there was no telling 
what would happen to Wilson and what to 
American sentiment if Wilson was defeated. 
If Carranza had acquiesced in the retention 
of Pershing’s troops, and Mr. Wilson went 
out of office, this would be the danger con- 
fronting the de facto President as he saw 
it: he would have created resentment at 
home by yielding on the matter of “national 
honor,” he would thus have supplied a 
handle for Villistas, Felicistas, and other 
enemies, and he would be facing in Mr. 
Hughes's Administration possibly an enemy 
and certainly no friend willing to help him 
out against his rivals. But that possibility 
no longer exists. Carranza must know that 
Villa, Felix Diaz, and the Clentificos will 
never receive the countenance of Mr. Wilson 


that in spite of the 


and the American people. Carranza must 
know that without support from this coun- 
try his enemies in the long run cannot main- 
against him. 


tain themselves 





The Secretary of War, in his memoran- 
dum on the functions of the General Staff of 
the army, takes a broad view of the proper 
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functions of that body, at variance with the 


opinion of Gen. Crowder, the Judge-Advocate-. 


General. Thus in interpreting the recent 
legislation of Congress which prescribed that 
General Staff officers should not be assigned 
to administrative duties, Mr. Baker is cer- 
tain that this was merely a reinforcement 
of the act creating the Staff, whose functions 
Secretary Root described as “correlating, in- 
forming, supervising.” This may be good, 
albeit narrow, law, but we are inclined to 
think that if he had been longer in Wash- 
ington Mr. Baker would not have gone con- 
trary to Gen. Crowder and assumed that Con- 
gress went out of its way merely to reénact 
the original act. For Congress has been 
alarmed about the General Staff; it has not 
only been worried by the fear that through 
aggrandizement of power the administration 
of the War Department would pass to the 
General Staff, but it has bitterly resented 
the influence over legislation which General 
Staff men, like the other officers on duty in 
Washington, have sometimes sought to as- 
sert. Gen. Wotherspoon, on his retirement, 
Legged his associates to keep away from Con- 
gress. Against this tendency Congress has 
twice acted, in making it impossible for a 
General Staff officer to serve again on the 
Staff without service with troops, and per- 
mitting no officer to serve more than four 
years at a stretch in Washington, D. C. 
Hence one cannot but feel that Congress had 
some other purpose than Mr. Baker discov- 
ers. It is bungling so to legislate that four 
months later no one knows just what was 
meant by a simple provision like this. 





Unfortunately every move that is proposed 
for full preparedness still is opposed by a 
blatant crowd of pacifists, slackers, kickers, 
and traitors, who against good causes know 
how to fight very vigorously! The curse of 
our country to-day is its motley crew of bad 
citizens. Another curse is the astounding 
apathy of many good citizens. Against these 
ball-and-chain influences forever dragging on 
the leg of Progress, one must fight. 


Who is it who thus knows out of his com- 
plete and divine wisdom just who are good 
citizens and who are bad? Why, the Ameri- 
can Defence Society, of course. Yet, while it 
weeps over the motley crew who are in its 
eyes bad citizens because they refuse to 
agree with it that the way to preserve peace 
is to Prussianize the United States, it has 
not lost courage. No, indeed. “Our cause,” 
it says, “is gaining ground—no doubt about 
that!” and to consolidate the ground won, it 
asks a beggarly $30,000 for the coming year’s 
work—$30,000, where last winter it was get- 
ting money by tens of thousands of dollars. 
Eighty-five thousand dollars, one canvasser 





alone reported, found its way into the De 
fence Society’s treasury. Plainly, it is enor. 
mously to the Society’s credit that it still 
keeps its faith in us Americans when it is 
compelled to circularize the public for a 
paltry $30,000 with which to finance its cam- 
paign for conscription. 





Gen. Goethals’s observation upon slides in 
the Panama Canal, made in his final report 
to Secretary Baker, will have great weight 
with the public. His review of the situa- 
tion and of the suggestions offered to relieve 
it is so comprehensive as to give his opin- 
ion special force, despite the evident fee!- 
ing behind his words. He declares that pro- 
posals for checking the slides were carefully 
considered, and that the methods adopted 
were laid before the National Academy of 
Sciences, where “no suggestions were made 
which modified the plan in any way.” In 
particular, he scouts the theory that the bot- 
tom of the Canal in the region of Culebra 
Cut is a bog, which is constantly being push- 
ed up. The slides there “are breaks result- 
ing from deformation or crushing of under- 
lying strata which, under changed condi- 
tions, could not bear the weight of the su- 
perimposed mass. . . Final rest will be 
secured when all the material that is in mo- 
tion has been removed.” It is a pity that 
Senator Kearns’s theory of subterranean 
gases, which evokes sarcastic comment from 
Goethals, should be circulating in the au- 
thoritative form of a Senate document, to 
say nothing of the flood of interviews and 
magazine articles as ill-informed. 





In the positive announcement that there 
will be a Congressional inquiry into the use 
of money in the Presidential election, there 
is much ground for satisfaction. An investi- 
gation now could not be charged to the 
spite of a defeated party. If Hughes had 
been elected by a majority of two or three 
electoral votes, and a Democratic Congress 
had rushed a committee into the States most 
narrowly won, it could have been asserted 
that the move was that of a “bad loser,” and 
that an attempt was being made to go be- 
hind the returns and impugn the expressed 
will of the voters. No suspicion of that kind 
can be entertained to-day. Wilson is not 
expected to gain a single electoral vote by 
the proposed investigation. It may indeed 
be that the credentials of two or three Unit- 
ed States Senators will be challenged—that 
is for the Senate to judge—but the main ob- 
ject is not to keep anybody out of office or put 
anybody in. What is intended is simply such 
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an uncovering of the expenditure of large 
election funds as may lead to remedial legis- 
lation. This, of course, is wholly apart from 
the activities of the Department of Justice 
in running down sporadic election frauds. 





Two things are to be steadily aimed at in 
all this business of preventing the corrupt 
outlay of money in elections. The first is to 
limit by law the amount that may be ex- 
pended in the election of a given candidate 
for office. The second is to prohibit all ex- 
penditure not officially made through a com- 
mittee, and not fully disclosed in a public 
accounting. Here is the weakness and here 
the danger of our various State and Federal 
election laws. They go only a part of the 
way. But they will have to go the whole fig- 
ure of the English Corrupt Practices Act be 
fore we can be sure that the scales in a 
closely contested election have not been turn- 
ed by the corrupt use of money. We know, 
or shall soon know, what sums were raised 
and paid out by the National Committees. 
But how much knowledge have we of spe- 
cial funds in States or districts? 
sure that suspiciously large amounts were 


Can we be 


not sent secretly to certain strategic points, 
to be secretly used by local politicians? On 
this subject we do not pretend to have any 
specific information. Ugly 
afloat before the election, and have been cir- 
culated since. Perhaps not even a Congres- 


rumors were 


sional inquiry could bring out the truth, or 
all of it. But this 
shrouded field of the use of money in po- 
litical campaigns ought to be looked into; 


whole dubious and 


and the chief purpose should be not to ex- 
pose any party or punish any individual, but 
to lay the foundation for statutes which shall 
more effectually remove the peril of pur- 
chased elections. 


Mr. Bryan’s suggestion that it would be 
better to have the vote 
electors cast by Congressional 


for Presidential 
districts, 
with the two additional electors chosen by 
the State at large—a proposal that has of- 
ten been put forward—comes at an unfor- 
tunate time. The closeness of the division 
in the Electoral College, and the way in 
which the result turned on a couple of thou- 
sand votes in a single State, has been the 
occasion of a revival of interest in the ques- 
tion of a change in our method of electing 
the President; but if the method recom- 
mended by Mr. Bryan had been in use this 
year, the uncertainty of the result would 
have been increased, not diminished. After 





all, we did know, two days after the election, 
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except for a bare possibility of change in| “founded on a misconception of the scope 


the official count, what the result of the elec- 
tion was; but we do not yet know, two weeks 
after the election, which party will have a 
majority in the House of Representatives. 
Such doubt as there was, even on the first 
morning after the election, when the returns 
were still incomplete, related only to a very 
few States. 
easily be close in scores of cases, scattered 
throughout the Union. 
case of the electors at large, the closeness 
of the vote of the whole State would have 
to be reckoned with as it is now, over and 


Congressional districts might 


Furthermore, in the 


above whatever closeness there might be in 
the separate districts. 


yermany seems as if driven by a malig- 
nant fate to make the ruin of her national 
reputation in Belgium. The original inva- 
sion shocked the world, and left a moral 
gulf between Germany and other nations 
which she has never been able to bridge. To 
this fact the German Government has shown 
evidence of being sensitive, and has sought 
to make its military administration of Bel- 
both efficient and respectable. But 


now come the wholesale deportations of the 


gium 
workingmen of Belgium to put Germany 
once more in collision with the humane sen- 
timents of the world. No wonder that the 
worst suspicions are current, and that few 
believe the virtuous profession put forward 
in defence of this virtual enslaving of thou- 
sands of Belgians. Even if it be true that 
they will be set to no work directly mill- 
tary, they will take the place of Germans 
No 


quibble can excuse an act which is not only 


who will then be released for the army. 


in clearest violation of the rules of civilized 
war, but is necessarily attended by cruelty. 
Protests from the Pope and from neutral na- 
tions may not be able to stay the hand of 
Prussian militarism, but at least they can 
let Germany know what is the adverse moral 
judgment of men to-day, and what will sure- 
ly be the verdict of posterity. 


Viscount Grey’s note on the blacklist is a 


masterly presentation of the British side 


of the case. So far as regards the question 
of international law raised in our Govern- 
ment’s protest, the answer of the British 
Foreign Secretary seems absolutely conclu- 
sive. So uncompromisingly is his position 
asserted on this aspect of the controversy 
that the tone of courtesy is preserved only 
through his expression of the conviction that 
our protest against the blacklist as a viola- 
law must have been 


tion of international 





and intent of the measures which have been 


taken.” That citizens of the United States 
are entirely within their rights in att 

ing to trade with any of the nations now 
at war, as our Government's note asserts 
Viscount Grey would not, of course, question 


for a moment; but the legislation protested 


against does not deny that right, but mere 
“the of 


sovereign state to pass legislation prohibit 


asserts right Great Britain as 


ing all those who owe her allegiance from 


trading with any specified persons when 


such prohibition is found necessary in the 
public interest.” These persons, Lord Gre 


adds, are as free as they were before to car- 


ry on their business; “the only disability 
they suffer is that British subjects are pro- 
hibited from giving to them the support 


and assistance of British credit and British 


property.” As an abstract question of na 
tional and international rights, it is dif 
cult to see how any effective reply can be 


made to this contention. 


Such reasons for holding the blacklist mea 


sure a grievance as may have substantial 


merit rest not on a challenging of the right 


to resort to any measure of this kind, but 
on two other classes of considerations. In 
the first place, it has been felt that, grant- 


ing the abstract right, a proper regard for 


the sensibilities as well as the Interests of a 


great neutral nation should prevent its ex- 
ercise by a belligerent unless clearly de 
manded by considerations of the highest mo 
ment in the prosecution of the war.. And 
secondly, the charge has been made that 
under cover of the needs of the war this 
measure has been used to advance the Inte! 
ests of British subjects at the expense of 
neutrals. For this latter charge there has 
never been any basis worthy of serious at- 
tention; and Lord Grey, besides emphatical 
ly denying its truth, points out that onr 
Government, “even if willing to ignore the 


P Tieiei } 
cy of British poi 


whole tradition and tender 


icy towards the commerce of other nations, 


might be confident that interest alone 
would render His Maj« Government 
anxious not to place upor e statutory list 
the name of any firm which carries on a 
genuine bona-fide neutral trade.” There re 


mains the other question ther the pol- 


icy of the blacklist is not a needless injury 
to our interests and offence to our feelings 
—and upon this opinions will doubtless con- 
tinue to differ in spite of Lord Grey's repre 
But it 


makes out a strong case 


acknowledged 
for the 


sentations. must be 


that he 
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that the circumstances of this war— 
which the cutting off from 


view 
the great part 
Germany of all trans-oceanic aid may play 
in shortening the fearful conflict—justify 
resort to the measure objected to; always 
provided, as he assures our Government is 
the case, that it is kept within the narrow- 
est limits compatible with the purpose in 


view. 


That England is soon to imitate Germany 
in setting up a Food Dictator was virtually 
announced in Parliament on Wednesday of 
last week. It is a measure born not of pres- 
ent distress, but of precaution for the fu- 
ture. The Government takes this way of 
notifying the people that they are in for a 
long period of war, and that they must make 
the necessary sacrifices, and neglect no step 
to economize the national resources. No 
mention was made by the President of the 
Board of Trade of the extraordinary appeal 
recently addressed to the Government by 
one thousand of the most distinguished per- 
sons in the kingdom. It was signed by a 
score of admirals, dozens of generals, hun- 
dreds of leaders in finance, industry, medi- 
and And 


That the Government 


cine, education, literature, art. 
what did they ask? 
“withdraw all drink licenses throughout the 
The 


argument in favor of such a course is well 


kingdom for the period of the war.” 
known. It has often been put forward in 
Not sim- 
the labor-cost and 
the drink habit 
England has to strike the 


England since the war broke out. 
ply the money-cost, but 
the transportation-cost of 
are dwelt upon. 
mightiest blow possible in the war, and 
finds herself weakened 
efficiency by drink. 


tition say that they are not “temperance re- 


in both purse and 
The signers of the pe- 
formers as such,” but they believe the na- 
tion Is ready, and should be called upon, to 
have already 


and Russia 


take off “the brake of alcohol” 


do what France 


done—-that is, 


from the energies of England. 


The resignation of Sir Sam Hughes by no 


means surprised Canada. The Government 


gave as the principal reason the fact that 


he had assumed powers “which in the judg- 


ment of the Prime Minister can be exer- 


cised only by the Government as a whole. 





It is not only that he has assumed these 


powers, but that in the eyes of the careful | 


. , . | 
Sir Robert Dorden he has repeatedly been 


indiscreet in acting upon them. The chagrin | 
of the Government when the recent inquiry | 
was found necessary into the contracts let | 


yy the Shell Committee with the prams 


of Huehes was equalled only by its surprise 
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that the Shell Committee, later the Im- 
perial Munitions Board, had with the Min- 
ister of Munitions insensibly come to exer- 
cise so much authority outside its purview. 
The creation of an Oversea Minister of 
Militia was designed to limit Hughes’s pow- 
ers; the appointment of Sir George Perley, 
unfriendly to him, to the post, and of Mr. 
McCurdy, also unfriendly, to office in the 
Canadian Department of Militia, forecasted 
the request for his resignation. It has been 
reported that Minister of Finance White 
threatened to resign unless Hughes were 
ousted. And the man’s over-robust person- 
ality, which at first gave him a hold on the 
masses, has made him more and more ene- 
mies. He has been bombastic both in his 
threatenings against Germany and in his 
criticism of British methods, and a good 
part of the press has come to demand that 
“this modern Falstaff” cease his strutting 
on Parliament Hill. 





The dramatic sequel of the conscription 
fight in Australia is the split of the Parlia- 
mentary Labor Party, the expulsion of Pre- 
mier Hughes by the anti-conscription ma- 
jority, and the reconstruction of the Cab- 
inet. The radical majority of the old party 
now calls itself the Official Labor Party; 
the Government branch may take what title 
it pleases, and will have to carry on the ad- 
ministration with the assistance of the one- 
time opposition Liberals. For a long time 
a cleavage has been evident between the in- 
dustrial and the political sections of the 
Labor Party. The former, intent upon ad- 
vanced labor measures and clamoring for 
even the abolition of the Upper House, has 
been irritated by the Ministry’s tardy re- 
the latter has gone slowly upon 
everything but the conscription measure. 
One aspect of the affair will reassure Aus- 
tralia. The fear has been expressed that 
the present Ministry regarded itself as an- 
swerable to the Labor Caucus rather than 
to Parliament, but it is plain that Hughes 
will submit to no dictation from it. 


sponse; 


The Teutonic invasion of Rumania is 
making headway along the western half of 
Falken- 
hayn’s attack on this front has been direct- 
ed along three main lines: through Predeal 
Pass and the valley of the Prahova, through 
the Rotenturm Pass and along the valley of 
the Alt, and through the Vulcan Pass along 
the valley of the Jiul. It is on the last two 
lines that the Teutons have pressed fur- 


thest into Rumania, the presumption being 


the southern or Wallachian front. 





that these are furthest removed from Bu- 
charest and the Russian frontier, and con- 
sequently less easily reached by reinforce- 
ments from the capital or by the troops 
which must be coming in from Russia. The 
river Alt bisects southern Rumania in al- 
most a straight line from north to south, and 
it is in the region lying to the west of the 
river that we may expect the Teutonic offen- 
sive to develop most rapidly. A railway par- 
allels the Alt River on its western bank, and 
this should facilitate the Teutonic advance 
in the likely case that the Rumanians are 
compelled to abandon the region west of 
the Alt and attempt to hold the line of the 
river for the defence of the capital. Serious 
though the situation undoubtedly is, it is not 
yet desperate. The resistance which the Ru- 
manians have been offering south of Predeal 
and in the vicinity of Campulung may indi- 
cate the presence of sufficient forces to hold 
the line of the Alt against an enemy advanc- 
ing from the west until such a time as Rus- 
sian reinforcements have been brought up in 
larger numbers or relief comes from the 
progress of events in Macedonia. 





The capture of Monastir by the Serbs and 
the French is the most dramatic achieve- 
ment to the credit of the Allies since Brus- 
siloff’s rush of last June and his capture of 
Lutsk. But Monastir has probably greater 
significance in that its fall was brought 
about, not by an unexpected blow and the 
smashing of an intrenched front, but by a 
mixture of straight fighting and the kind of 
flanking work of which the German leaders 
have so far been the only successful practi- 
tioners. It is also a source of encouragement 
for the Allies that the rushing forward of 
German reinforcements which has almost 
invariably been the signal for a bracing up 
of wavering lines was not effective at Mo- 
nastir. It is now something of a race be 
tween the Allies advancing from Monastir 
and Falkenhayn pressing on against Bu- 
charest. The odds are still in favor of Fal- 
kenhayn, but not so decidedly as the dis- 
tances on the map would indicate. If the 
Allies can drive home the stroke from 
Monastir northeast against the Bulgar lines, 
they need only cover the fortyodd lines in 
Babuna Pass before they will be seriously 
threatening the entire Bulgar line in Mace- 
donia. Even the presence of an Allied army 
before Babuna would place them in the rear 
of the Bulgar centre, facing the British in 
the region of Doiran, and might compel a 
withdrawal of the Bulgar front which would 
notably affect the entire Balkan situation. 
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CLASSES AND THE PUBLIC. 





Welcome are the reports from Washing- 
ton that President Wilson is determined to 
complete his programme of legislation to 
prevent railway strikes. His position, it is 
true, has been squarely challenged by the 
Federation of Labor. In session at Balti- 
more, it again went on record against the 
plan to make either a railway strike or a 
railway lockout illegal unless the matter in 
duly 


Compulsory inquiry, declares 


dispute had first been investigated. 
Mr. Gompers, 
means compulsory labor, or holding men to 
the involuntary servitude forbidden by the 
Constitution. Thus we have the Federation 
of Labor arrayed in advance in opposition 
to the President; and all the smooth words 
which its delegates addressed to him on Sat- 


urday cannot disguise this fact. 

In his reply, Mr. Wilson did not commit 
himself on the main issue. Yet the root of 
the matter lay in his warning that classes 
and class interest must not be allowed to 
We shall 
doubtless long have in this country groups 
with different class-feelings. It is not pos- 
sible that in everything Americans shall see 
eye to eye. It is not, indeed, the abolition of 
classes which the President or any other 
But the 
various social classes have got to learn the 


dominate American public policy. 


sensible man expects or demands. 


lesson of working together in a republic. Be- 
tween them there must be give and take. A 
spirit of reasonable concession and of con- 
ciliation must be cherished, or created; oth- 
erwise the country’s affairs cannot get on. 
We can endure many things. ‘We can man- 
age to get along, for example, with shorter 
hours on the railways and higher wages, 
with the consequent higher freight rates; 
but what we cannot put up with is the tyran- 
nizing and monopolistic spirit, whether in 
masters Or men. 

It is trite to say that there is always a 
public interest overtopping that of any class, 
but we have to keep on hammering at such 
elementary truths. The particular thing to 
bear in mind at the present juncture is the 
paramount concern of the American public 
It is, obvi- 
ously, the assured and steady functioning of 
this great and indispensable instrument. 
The dread that it might break 
hands was what caused the nation-wide fear 
of last August. Against such a possibility 
there is no doubt whatever that the people 


in this whole railway question. 


in our 





as a whole desire and have a right to be 


guarded. The President himself said to Con- | 


zress that the chief hope and aim of his pro- | 
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posed legislation was to take a bond of fate 
that so alarming a situation should never 
again lay its paralyzing touch upon the coun- 
try. But only a part of his project could 


then be enacted into law. The remainder 
—and by far the more important section— 
has still to be sanctioned. And we can but 
indication that Mr. 


to use his enhanced prestige to the 


hail every Wilson in- 
tends 
full, and to see to it that his own promises, 
and the tacit pledges of his party, to the 
country shall be kept. There could be no 
better reason for the President to put on his 
fighting clothes and go forth to meet his 
enemies. If among them figure Mr. Gom- 
pers and the railway Brotherhoods, Mr. Wil- 
son need not be dismayed. He has squared 
his account with them. It is their turn to 
do a little yielding. If they resist all com- 
promise in sullen obstinacy, and with the 
assumption that their power is so great that 
it can be held in terror over Congress in a 
way to leave the public helpless, popular dis- 
fall 


On a plain issue between their ar- 


approval will upon them like an ava- 
lanche. 
rogant demands and the good of the country, 
President Wilson could surely win a com- 
plete victory. 

It is hard to believe in the sincerity of the 
leaders of the Federation of Labor when they 
protest so solemnly that no man should be 
compelled to work against his will, and give 
this as their main reason why they never 
will consent to have the Canadian plan of 
preventing railway strikes adopted in the 
United States. 
over labor are hardly the ones to be tearful 
over the spectacle of railway unions not be- 
ing allowed to declare a strike at the drop 
of a handkerchief. That there is no real 
hardship and no true invasion of rights in 
the Canadian system, experience has abun- 


Men already holding a whip 


dantly shown. Canadian workmen are not so 
different from ours that they would submit 
to an intolerable tyranny. 
peared such in practice. 
al way of ascertaining the merits of any rail- 


It has not ap- 
It is only a ration- 


way controversy, and meanwhile of guaran- 
teeing the nation that its 
shall not suddenly be thrown into chaos. 
Even if Mr. Gompers and his fellows have 
strong objections to the course urged by the 
President, they ought to see that here is a 
case where class interest must give way to 
And if they in- 
upon denying 


transportation 


that of the general public. 
sist selfishly and mulishly 
this, and proceed once more to swing their 


lash about the ears of Congress, it is to be 
hoped that Mr, Wilson will teach them a 
hard but needed lesson in public duty. 
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“THE NEW EUROPL.’ 


Cardinal Mercier, that intrepid prelate and 
exalted soul, has again raised his voice in a 


protest to the civilized world against the 


deportation of Belgians from their native 


land. That this act of the German authori- 
ties in Belgium is in clear violation of the 
The 


made to mask it in humanitarian guise. (e!l- 


rules of war is not denied. attempt is 


gian artisans are without work It 
ter to take them to German shops and give 


and 


them at home in dependent 


them employment pay than to leave 


idleness. But 


this conveniently overlooks two questions: 


Who threw them out of work? Who is sup 


porting them? The fact that the needy Bel- 


gians have been and are largely fed by Amer 


ican and English philanthropy makes the 


high-handed proceeding of Governor-General] 


von Bissing something which our Govern 


ment cannot ignore. In fact, the State De 


partment has already made strong repre 


sentations to Germany on the subject. From 


Rome it is reported that the Pope is also 


to make a solemn protest to Germany; and 


it was even rumored that joint diplomatic 
action would be taken by the Vatican, Spain, 
and the United States 
While 


may grow, it is well to note the spirit in 


waiting to see whereto this thing 


which this protesting movement by neutrals 


is conceived. There is no desire to take 


sides in the war. But there is an ardent de 
sire that right and humanity be respected. 
whole cannot be better 
of 


In his Pastoral Letter of 


The animus of the 
expressed than in the words Cardinal 
Mercier himself. 
last Lent, after his visit to Rome, he sought 
strengthen his dis- 
He predicted a tri- 
umphant end of their sufferings: 

My conviction, both natural and supernatu- 
of our ultimate victory is 
soul than ever If, 


both to comfort and 


tressed Belgian flock. 


more firmly 
indeed, It 


ral, 
rooted in my 
could have been shaken, the assurance 
by 
servers of the general situation, 
belonging to the two Americas, 
sufficed to consolidate it 


; given 
and careful ot 
those 
would have 


me several disinterested 


notably 


But his most striking exhortation was this: 
never doubt of justice. 
life 
appearance 


Whatever happens, 
At no other 
its action penetrating, 


seen 
, the 
the most insi, 


period of my have I 
to all 
cumstances, 
the 
personal calculations, 


of mine 


trivial cir 


most 


nificant incidents, events most foreign 


to our as in this recent 


journey 

It is in the stirring and spread of sentl- 
ments like these that the hope of the future 
And that the noble 


lies. words of Cardinal 


Mercier are finding wider and wider echo 


scarce a week passes without bringing fresh 


evidence. Even from the place in the Reichs 
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tag where the German Chancellors have ex- 
alted the policy of blood and iron, unaccus- 
tomed language about humanity and the 


rights of small nations has lately come. One 


can see a similar vision and a kindred striv- 


ing in the recent foundation of a weekly 
periodical, The New Europe, of which the 


first number has just reached this country. 
Established frankly in the 


interest of the Allies, and having a list of 


and conducted 


eminent French and English collaborators, 
it yet sounds a note higher than that of any 
What it 


is “European reconstruc- 


single belligerent interest. looks 
forward to eagerly 
tion.” And the basis of such rebuilding it 
would find in “nationality” and “the rights 
of minorities.” More specifically, it means 
peace and the re- 


with the 


to work for “permanent 
duction of 


fulfilment 


armaments,” together 


of the “solemn pledges” made to 


smaller countries and “the vindication of 


national rights and public law.” 


Signs that this new Europe—one might 


Say, a new world—is not going to be im- 


possible of realization are multiplying. A 
great reaction of the mind of men against 


war is visibly under way. It is not only 
the calamitous losses and the unspeakable 
miseries and brutalities which are repelling 
and appalling millions. The immense futil- 
ity of the resort to war is impressing itself 
on the heart and conscience of mankind. 
How to secure peace and how to buttress it, 
the whole world is now discussing. Recently 
in England that hard-headed lawyer, Sir 
Frederick Pollock, came out heartily in fa- 
vor of the League to Enforce Peace. It was 
not in the least to be thought of as an amia- 
mea- 


ble dream, he contended, but as a 


sure easily to be made workable, and one 
which the civilized nations could not afford 
to ignore. With even the German Chancel- 
lor forced to pay tribute to the idea—forced 
feeling 


there is reason to hope that 


by the rising against war in Ger- 


many herself 


out of the present horrible welter there will 


come, not merely a new Europe, but a new 


respect for the law of nations, a new re- 


gard for the weak and helpless, a new sense 


of human brotherhood. 


MARITIME TYRANNY.” 


Some of the phrases used by Viscount 


Grey in his reply to the American note on 


the blacklist have aroused angry comment 


in Germany. Thus the Kdélnische Zeitung 
exclaims 


England is 
wants to 


Everything remains as before 
of the seas, 


on commerce 


mistress and whoever 


carry can do so only with her 


“abolish 
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’ 
permission and under her supervision. Is| 


not this navalism a thousand times more com- 

plete and more oppressive than anything Ger- 

man militarism—which really does not exist— 
supposed to have done? 

On this, we are bound to say that, so far 
as the present war is concerned, Germany 
has put herself out of court. From its first 
days she has suffered, and till its end will 
continue to suffer, from the effect of her own 
high-handed acts. And these, be it noted, 
were committed at sea as well as on land. 
The German strewing of mines in the high 
seas, and the murderous use of submarines, 
not only gave England an excuse for ex- 
treme measures by way of retaliation, but 
prevented the indignation of neutral na- 
tions from rising as high as it otherwise 
would have risen at the irregularities of the 
British blockade and its many incidental 
stupidities and injustices. Moreover, Ger- 
man statesmen cannot pretend to be sur- 
prised at what has happened. They were 
frequently and plainly warned, as by Prince 
von Biilow, long before the war, exactly what 
use of sea-power England would make if 
she were drawn into hostilities against Ger- 
many. The English navy was kept in great 
strength and in a high state of preparation 
with the avowed aim of protecting British 
commerce and food-supplies, in case of war, 
and also of cutting off enemy trade. It was 
certain from the beginning that German 
ships would be driven from the ocean, and 
that a rigid blockade would be established. 
No intelligent member of the German Gov- 
ernment could have had any illusions on 
Indeed, some German public men 
have been frank enough to admit that if 
their country had been in control of the seas, 
it would have acted precisely as England has 
Everybody knows this to be true. 


this point. 


done. 

It is for such reasons that the voices raised 
in Germany, during the war, in behalf of 
“the freedom of the seas” have not wakened 
echoes in the neutral world. They have 
sounded neither sincere nor convincing. The 
retort made by Mr. Balfour, months ago, was 


too obvious. The German object, he declar- 


ed, was to “free military absolutism on land 


the seas which even 
Napoleon could not pass.” Furthermore, to 
sea blockade, while 


from that barrier of 
the right of 
preserving the right of land blockade, would 
exalt the power of states with big armies at 
the expense of non-military states like Brit- 
ain and America.” It is not necessary to 
pursue the argument. Suffice it to say that 
at present there is no likelihood whatever 


that Germany will be able to rouse sympathy 


on account of the oppressive use against her ' the safety of private property at sea. 
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of English sea-power, or that any improve 
ment of the rules of ocean-warfare will be 
made, or even attempted, so long as the war 
lasts. 

This, however, is not to deny that there is 
a measure of justice in German complaints, 
or that the question of the use of naval pow- 
er in war-time is one which the nations of 
the world ought to take up seriously when 
peace comes. Lord Grey himself has ac- 
knowledged that the matter is one which 
might properly be “passed in review” in the 
negotiations for peace. And there has long 
been a powerful element in England ready 
to concede that the old rules of naval war- 
fare ought to be modernized. What is meant 
is a more sure definition of contraband, and, 
in general, the recognition of the rights of 
private property at sea, in time of war, as 
they have long been recognized on land. 
The subject is candidly discussed in the 
book, “Towards a Lasting Settlement,” re- 
cently published by a group of English Lib- 
erals. One of the chapters deals with the 
freedom of the seas, and argues that the 
world will never submit to a maritime tyran- 
ny, any more than it would to a military 
tyranny. The way out is plain. Contra- 
band and blockade must be more limited 
than at present. Above all, the historic 
American contention for the immunity of 
private property at sea must be adopted by 
an international Congress. The general prin- 
ciple ought to be that commerce should be 
exempt from the operations of war so long 
as it takes no part in them. There is no 
true freedom of the seas “so long as an ene- 
my’s private property is liable to capture un- 
That kind of looting has 
it ought to be on 


der its own flag.” 
been abolished on land; 
the sea. 

That it should be, the United States has 
stoutly maintained ever since the days of 
Benjamin Franklin. It should be made a 
cardinal point in our international policy. 
Whatever weight this nation may have in 
the settlement of the present war ought to 
be thrown into the scales on the side of lib 
erating the world from the danger of mar 
time tyranny. England as well as Germany 
will be desirous of cultivating the most 
friendly relations with the United States 
when the war is over. It should be made 
clear to English statesmen that they could 
take no step better calculated to cement 
American friendship than by an undertak 
ing to abandon forever some of their nava! 
practices during this war, and to enter with 
other nations into the fullest guarantees of 
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THE CONQUEST OF NEW YORK. 





A conscientious scrutiny of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s remarks on life and literature before 
the Academy of Arts and Letters last Thurs- 
day impels one to the conclusion that the 
speaker is still quite angry with the peo- 
ple of the West because of what happened on 
November 7. Art and 
told, are not worth while unless they are the 


literature, we are 
expression of the valor of the soul, which 
comes before beauty, and there is no valor 
in a nation if it is too proud to fight. This 
obviously means that no serious literature 
or art can come out of the country west of 
the Mississippi, which has endorsed the prin- 
ciples of cubist patriotism, or out of Ohio, 
or out of New Hampshire, which sacrificed 
its opportunity to become a cradle for seri- 
ous art by a plurality of 69 in a total vote 
of 87,000. More than ever the fatal results 
of Mr. Hughes’s failure to shake hands with 
For it now 
did 
more than lose a Presidency and work a 


Gov. Johnson leap to the eyes. 
appears that the omitted hand-clasp 
political revolution. It destroyed all chance 
of a national literature springing up in Cali- 
Idaho, Kansas, Utah, 
and New Mexico for at least four years to 


fornia, Washington, 


come. 

3ut out West they are apt to feel about it 
It will be odd if the 
political conquest of New York and New 
England is not followed across the Missis- 
sippi by 


just the other way. 


a declaration of independence 
against the spiritual domination of Manhat- 
tan and Boston. Such independence, as a 
matter of fact, the West has asserted before 
this, but always with an aggressiveness 
which indicated that the West was not quite 
sure of its ground. It insisted upon calling 
New York provincial, and thereby acknowl- 
When it 
came to specific argument, the West, with 


its ally, the South, could make out a very 


edged New York’s preéminence. 
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George Ade and Jack London. From 


the 


Vest have Augustus Thomas and 


come 
David Belasco. From the West have come 
2 brilliant group of newspaper writers and 
as when 


artists, drawn hither by accident, 


the San Francisco fire drove a great mass 
of young talent across the continent, or by 
the lure of New York. 

individual con 


and 
Babylon in 


Yet it has been with thes« 
querors of New York as with the rude 
valorous conquerors of every 
history. The victor has ultimately been en- 
The city has cast 
The 
young Goths have lost their pristine valor 


slaved by the vanquished. 


upon them the spell of decadence. 
Young 
for 


selves in Wall Street only to be absorbed in 


amidst a servile population giants 


of finance have carved a place them- 
the mass of plutocracy. Writers and artists 
have put their foot upon the neck of New 
York only to succumb to the appeal of Broad- 
way. It may not show in the superficial 
character of their work, which has retained 
in large measure the touch of the 
The habits and thought 
of the West are still popular in the maga 
New York. 
Mr. Roose 


in proportion 


open 
country. and slang 
zines and books published in 
But that serious art for which 
velt calls has not developed 
to the raw talent invested, and this is be 
cause the characteristic New York ideal, suc- 
cess, has militated against sincere and sig- 
It is with 


who has received the approval of New York 


nificant expression. the writer 
as with the actress who after years of strug- 
gle reaches the goal of Broadway. Her ar- 
tistic development stops; she is henceforth 
a star and condemned to a splendid state of 
petrifaction. The writer is henceforth the 
manufacturer of the kind of book which New 
York has decided he must produce for ever 
after. Capua has him in its wiles. He may 
zo back West for a new supply of raw ma- 
But he works it up after the New 


York pattern. 


terial. 





good case for itself in this matter of the 
spiritual and intellectual life of the nation. | 
Of the three American writers in whom for- 
eign opinion has found the most authentic | 
expression of the national | 
Mark Twain and Poe, belong to the great 
hinterland, and the third, Walt Whitman, is 
of the East only by accident of birth. In 
spirit he belongs somewhere near the Mis- 
sissippi. 


genius, two, 


Now that Henry James is dead, 
there is only one figure of eminence which 
the East can claim, Edith Wharton. To the 
West belong William Dean Howells and the 
great majority of the younger writers with 





Dooley and 


the truly national touch—Mr. 


The process has hitherto seemed an inevi- 
table one because everywhere and at all 
times the political capital of a nation sets 


the fashion for literature, art, theatre, 


clothes, breakfast foods, drug-stores, and 


safety razors. Now that the political hege 
particularly of New 


West 


mony of the East, and 


York, has been shattered, will the 
earnestly set out to vindicate its own ideals 
of American civilization? A revolt has been 
under way for some time against our type of 
national drama as imposed upon Kansas 
City and San Francisco by the booking of- 
fices on the Great White Way. 


in Los Angeles, the attempt has been made 


In Chicago, 


| known than 








ASI 


to set up independent producing centres un 
der the auspices of drama leagues or enter 
But 


prising commercial managers hither- 


to the pull of New York has been too strong 


It has been regarded as failure if a play 


produced in Los Angeles or Chicago has 


the baccalaureate degree 
Will 


encouraged to leave New 


failed to receive 
self-conscious 
York 


the 


of Times Square. the 
West now be 
altogether out of the reckoning? If 
country west of the Alleghanies should suc 
the New 


ceed in emancipating itself from 


York best-seller, from the second and third 


company sent out by the Syndicate, from 
the comic supplement of Park Row, from 
the “’varsity clothes” imposed by the man 


lower Fifth Avenue on the 
Toledo 


that 


ufacturers of 


sturdy manhood of and Seattle, it 


may yet turn out the most significant 


thing which happened on November 7 was 
not the reélection of Mr. Wilson or even the 


conversion of Kansas 


A FAMOUS ASTRONOMICAL THEORY. 


The death of Percival Lowell re- 


calls the creditable part America has played 


recent 


It was Prof. Asaph 


Mars 


in astronomical science 
Hall 


at Washington in 1877, 


cried the moons of 
Prof. E. E 
satellite of 


Pickering 


who first de: 
Barnard 
who discovered the small inner 
and Prof. W. H 
who tracked out the ninth and tenth moons 


the field of 


Jupiter in 1892, 


of Saturn. In mathematical 


astronomy there is no higher name than 


Simon Newcombd’s In the 
Pickering, 


the Harvard Observatory, long ago took place 


photometry of 
stars Prof. E. C. as director of 
with the best European scientists; in some 
fields of stellar astronomy no one is better 
Prof. Hale, of the Mt 


Wilson Observatory, 


George 
and the study of the 
sun spots has perhaps gone farthest in this 
country. Even in the making of achromatic 


lenses, the two Clarks of Cambridgeport have 


rivalled the Germans. Professor Lowell's 
place in astronomical history is not easy 
to fix, but he will not be held much the 


more lightly because he rode one doubtful 


theory to the point of making it a hobby. 
The broad circulation which his views ob- 
tained was due not only to their sensational 
implications, but to his ability in presenting 
them in interesting language and with a 
background of general scientific fact iilumi- 
nating and making them plausible. In such 
the Abode of Life” he 


with his theory of the essentially 


books as “Mars as 
sets out 
“cosmic” character of life—something that 


nature strives to produce everywhere, under 
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the most unfavorable circumstances. To his 
mind, any planet that could furnish a com- 
bination of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, phos- 





phorus, and sulphur under suitable condi- 
tions of temperature was more likely than 
A half 
century ago the impossibility of life in the 


not to bring forth some kind of life. 


ocean-depths had been postulated on the tre- 
mendous pressure of the water there, the ab- 
sence of light, and other unfavorable condi- 
tions; and science mistaken in this instance 
Ought not to assert rashly the impossibility 
of life on the planet next outside the earth. 
Our present knowledge of Mars is due in 


large measure to Lowell. Schiaparelli, it is 
true, discovered the canals, and it had been 
known long before that the planet had cer- 
tain widely extended dark areas miscalled 
polar caps that showed the 
annual deposit and melting of snow, ice, or 


frost. 


“oceans,” and 
With the results of observations be- 
gun at Flagstaff in 1894, Lowell set out to 
prove that conditions on Mars were indeed 
favorable to life, that there were outer evi- 
dences of the work of reasoning inhabitants, 
and that from terrestrial premises we might 
reasonably argue life existent there. With 
a certain basis of sound astronomical discov- 
ery he combined a superstructure of general 
scientific knowledge in a romantically con- 
jectural whole. It was something to make 
the world think more of Mars than of sun 
or moon, and produce works with the inter- 
est of H. G. Wells’s excursions into planetary 
space; it was more to raise questions con- 
cerning the glaciation of the other planet, 
its atmosphere, its crusts, and the trustwor- 
thiness of optical observation of it. 


Some of Lowell's 


important generaliza- 
tions upon Mars are open to little question. 
His argument for the existence of vegetation 
is plausible; the darker areas are blue-green 
at one season, a very faint green or brown 
at the other, the hemispheres changing in 
turn. The changes follow the melting of the 
polar caps. There is evidence also for an 


atmosphere closely resembling ours, but 
thinner, and for appearance of cloud or haze 
His attempted refu- 
tation of the argument that the temperature 
was prohibitive to life has been strengthened 


measurements of the surface 


at the melting season. 


by recent 


heat of the moon, which may also have 
very thin air. His account of the physi- 
cal characteristics of the planet, ages 


older than the earth, singularly flat, 


without oceans, and covered in major part 
by deserts, seems correct in every par- 


ticular. But this is not to demonstrate Mar- 
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denied. He reasoned that the canals so plain- 
ly seen from Flagstaff are really the borders 
of vegetation upon water-channels leading 
from the polar cap all over the globe. Many 
of the six hundred that he listed are thou- 
sands of miles in length; they follow regu- 
lar arcs with perfect geometrical design, and 
they fit into centres to form a self-agreeing 
whole. But it is contended that, while the 
sun may melt the snow or ice-caps, under 
Mars’s low barometric pressure evaporation 
would at once ensue, that the moisture around 
the poles is very small, and that at ieast the 
finer canals are probably an optical delu- 
sion, due to light and shaded areas. 

Lowell was at pains to explain what he 
thought was gained by launching his discov- 
eries concerning Mars behind a claim for the 
existence of life there; and, of course, the 
attraction of public interest was not a mo- 
tive. He believed it the function of science 
first to marshal circumstantial evidence and 
then find a motive. Merely to gather facts 
without attention to a purpose behind them 
seemed to him fruitless. But granting all 
that may be said for the necessity of theoriz- 
ing as a means of advancing science, it is 
plain that no scientist should formulate the- 
ories upon hasty evidence. It is one tribute 
to the underlying scientific ability of the 
man that his apparent extravagance of thesis 
did not lessen the real respect paid him. 
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THE RIGHT OF WAR AND PEACE. 





By STODDARD DEWEY. 





Paris, October 21. 


A league, singular and unexampled in his- 
tory, has been organized in the provinces of 
France that have suffered from the German 
invasion. At its head are the mayors of the 
chief communes of all the stricken depart- 
ments, from Saint-Dié in the east to Dunkirk 
at the north. Its committee of action consists 
of three most authorized representatives offi- 
cially and by family history: L. Mirman, Pre- 
fect of the Department of Meurthe and Mo- 
selle; G. Simon, Mayor of Nancy, and G. 
Keller, Mayor of Lunéville. Before war came, 
their names represented the life of France in 
those regions where life has flowed on from 
father to son far into the thousand years. The 
title of their new brotherhood is “The League 
of Remembrance.” It is not for the remem- 
brance of the thousand years, but for the two 
years and whatever more there may be of this 
war-— 

Lest we forget, lest we forget. 
of Remembrance has been 
tombs of the Martyrs of 
programme is very simple, 
make known the criminal 


“This League 
founded at the 
Gerbéviller. Its 
very limited—to 





tian life, and all his other conclusions are 


the Germanse—and to make 


wrongs done by 
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them known first of all to Frenchmen who, 
nearly all, are ignorant of them.” 

Neutrals are sometimes impatient at being 
told what they should know or, at least, not 
ignore. Or they shelter their consciences un- 
der commodious maxims, such as “There is 
something to be said on both sides.” Or 
oftener they accept the German all-excusing 
principle, “War is war,” reminding each other 
that Gen. Sherman said “War is hell"— 
which is not the same, for hell is the conse- 
quence and not the wrong-doing itself. 

Perhaps the League of Remembrance will 
in time be able to make known to neutrals as 
well as to Frenchmen the wrongs and crimes 
which they wish not to be forgot. As hap- 
pens in so many human events, they will find 
rising up before them the confusion of a sin- 
gle word. 

What, you are still speaking of atrocities? 
Well, I am not sure the atrocities which you 
blame on Germans are proven. The League 
has its proofs, long from complete Govern- 
ment investigations and short from the cries 
and distress of the victims. But, before they 
try to present them once again to a forgetful 
and impatient world, some one with a clear 
voice of authority should remind men forcibly 
that, really and indeed, there is such a thing 
as right in war and that atrocities are wrongs 
done against that right. The word used in 
the League’s programme for wrongs done and 
not to be forgotten is “attentats,” which im- 
plies a criminal attack on right. When a per- 
son asks for more and more proofs of atroci- 
ties as he conveniently names such wrongs, it 
is necessary first to find out whether he really 
believes that there is such a thing as wrong- 
doing in war. 

It is a disheartening thing that, three hun- 
dred years after Grotius tried to work out the 
“law of war and peace,” minds with all the 
enlightenment of a supposedly advancing civi- 
lization in between should thus lapse to the 
lack of conscience which he recognized in the 
world of his time. What schools and univer- 
sities and states have been thus misforming 
reasonable man? 

When Grotius was born, France was sway- 
ing from a bad king, Henry ITI, to a bad 
leader of military, a Duke of Guise. When 
he was twenty, his native Holland was in 
deadly throes of religious violence, Gomarists 
against Arminians— 

Who proved their doctrine orthodox 

By apostolic blows and knocks. 
Then no one asked to prove the atrocity— 
that was taken for granted as a part of human 
life. Grotius went back and did his best to 
prove the principle on which the previous 
question rests: “Natural right is a rule given 
us by right reason, by which we judge neces- 
sarily that an action is unjust or is moral— 
according to its conformity with reasonable 
nature—and so God, who is the author of na- 
ture, forbids one and commands the other.” 

The French League will find more than 
once that both right reason and Ten Com- 
mandments have been left to convenient 
desuetude in this war—alas, not the “innocuous 
desuetude” of President Cleveland. Readers of 
old books, who wonder at all the hideous 
things which soldiers in the days of Grotius 
believed might be allowed them because “War 
is war,” will not have a very different impres. 
sion when they read the list of wrongs with 
which French people who have suffered re- 
proach their German invaders. 





“They have robbed. They have burned 
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They have violated women and children. They 

have killed off the wounded. They have shield- 

ed themselves behind women. They have 
martyred civil prisoners. To excuse them- 
selves, they have lied and calumniated.” 

The very same reproaches were made by 
the Belgian Bishops with Cardinal Mercier at 
their head in their letter of a nation’s clergy 
to the German Bishops—a letter without re- 
ply. The French and Belgian Governments 
have transmitted to neutral Governments and 
made known to the public, in volumes that 
are unavoidably big and big with terror, all 
these things and their authentic proofs. No 
one can have lived among the populations of 
the war frontier, and not have seen and veri- 
fied for himself examples of each and al]! the 
reproaches which this League charges itself 
to keep in mind. It is most terrible of all 
that such a League should be deemed neces- 
sary by the victims. Shall then reasonable 
men still deny that right is right and wrong 
is wrong in war as in peace? 

The League’s reasons are expressed as mod- 
erately as possible: “When and how shall 
peace come and become settled? We have no 
competence to examine such questions. What 
shall happen after the war? We wish not 
to inquire. We combat no tendency—we wish 
only to dispel ignorance. Men, according to 
their divers temperaments, will pardon the 
Béte Allemande (a name for Germany recall- 
ing that Beast of the Apocalypse which also 
had ‘power and seat and great authority, and 
all the world wondered after it’)—if they will 
and when they wish. And they will par- 
don without condition or with conditions which 
they shall have fixed—but they must first 
know the truth.” 

Neutrals who are impatient for the return 
of the old, easy-going peace when wolves and 
lambs looked at each other across waters and 
went away—-and who pretend to themselves 
that they know not yet who are wolves and 
who may be the lambs—might at least take 
time and pains to make salutary reflections. 
Homo homini lupus—“Man is a wolf to man” 
—said philosopher Hobbes. “Man is a reason- 
able being, and his actions are unjust or moral 
accordingly—even in war,” said Grotius stout- 
ly. Is it the aggressor or his victims who 
verify the opposing descriptions of Man, rea- 
sonable or beast? For the Apocalyptic Beast 
reasons also of things unjust or moral, but 
not according to right reason, that is, “not in 
conformity with reasonable nature—and so 
God who is the author of nature forbids one 
and condemns the other.” 

There are Americans who have thought 
parts of our own Constitution go back to the 
mind of Grotius, lover of his kind and of lib- 
erty. In the XXth number of The Federalist, 
one of our early Presidents when the Consti- 
tution was slowly getting to work, James 
Madison, recalled curiously: “It was long ago 
remarked by Grotius, that nothing but the 
hatred of his countrymen to the house of Aus- 
tria kept them from being ruined by the vices 
of their constitution.” All Europe has now 
reached the point where similar hatred keeps 
half her states together—and we know that 
the principles which Grotius laid down con- 
cerning what is “right in war and peace” stand 
with them. 

The new League would have cruel wrongs 
remembered only to the same end: 

“What is our end and aim? Is it to incite 


our soldiers to commit, when occasion offers, 
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a thought which is unworthy of us, unworthy 
of them, unworthy of the high moral person 
that is France. Our intention is quite differ- 
ent. We wish first that our entire nation 
should know the crimes committed in the 
name of culture so that, at all cost, when the 
moment comes it shall take sureties necessary 
to prevent their returning ever again 

“Also, we are animated with the sentiment 
of pious respect for those who are our mar- 
To forget their executioner would be in 
cur eyes to make curselves his accomplices.” 


tyrs. 


Notes from the Capital 


EUGENE HALE. 


His career closed, and his body stricken 
with a malady from which, at the age of 
eighty, he has no chance of recovery, Eugen 
Hale has been often in the thoughts of his 


old associates in the Senate during the present 
risis in American affairs. Without any claim 
to statesmanship, his share in the work of 
legislation was nevertheless of the highest im- 
portance because of his thorough familiarity 
with the subjects in which he specialized, the 
navy and the sea fisheries, and of a persis- 
tence which simply would not take “no” for 
an answer to anything proposed by him, but 
could be got rid of only by being voted down 
Certainly no one ever came over to his side 
because won by his affability; for, though a 
stickler for the common forms of parliamen- 
tary etiquette, his manifest impatience with 
opinions which differed from his own was as 
eloquent as a score of spoken expletives. 
What would have made him a marked man 
in the phase through which our public life 
is now passing is his views on naval matters 
and his attitude towards war. He has always 
advocated an efficient navy, as a protective po- 
lice arm and not as an instrument of aggres- 
sion, and his combination of this desire with 
a very strict watch upon extravagant expen- 
ditures in attaining it has drawn upon him 
a frequent fire of criticism from both the 
“big navy” and the “little navy” people; the 
“big navy” faction has accused him of lack of 
spirit, and the “little navy” faction of pander- 
ing to a meretricious war sentiment. This lat- 
ter charge always seemed absurd to those of us 
who saw a good deal of him during McKin- 
ley’s Administration; for he opposed the war 
with Spain with such vigor as to expose him 
to all manner of abuse for lack of patriotism, 
and his downright denunciation of the ac- 
quisition of the Philippines nearly cost him 
his Senatorship. When he came up for re- 
election in January, 1899, forty members of 
the Maine Legislature signified their disap- 
proval of his course by leaving their seats be- 
fore the vote was taken, and three of those 
‘who remained in the hall took occasion to 
rebuke him by announcing that they wished 
to vote for “the Republican nominee” instead 
of mentioning his name in the conventional 
manner. He had a distinct philosophy regard- 
ing the war craze that seizes our people at 
intervals, which he expressed to a friend dur- 
ing one such flurry about ten years ago, and 
to which recent tendencies give point. “Every 
generation,” said he, “desires war; peace is 
a question of how soon the generation gets 
its fill. The generation of the Civil War got 
enough to see what it meant. The present 





like atrocities? 


We repel with horror such 
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ish skirmish, and now is eager for more 
» who did not like his 
would take a 


Now and then a jing 


pacific general attitude fling 


at his failure to respond to President Lin 
coln’s call for troops at the outbreak of the 
Civil War; but on those occasions some friend 


of his would recall a little story widely known 
in Maine. It seems that there 
Copperhead clement in the population in and 
around Prospect, Me., during the first part of 
the Civil War, and when the draft came in 
the summer of 1862, they made a hostile 
onstration so threatening that the offi 
charge sent an appeal to the Govern 


was a strong 


furnish a force of militia large enough t 
vuell a riot. The next day came the mil 
ia.” It consisted of a single young! lim, 
straight, rather pale of countenance, with 
hands so small and delicately formed as t 
suggest effeminacy, and clad in a light sum 
mer suit and a straw hat instead of the ex 


pected glittering uniform But there was 
something in his bearing which warn h 

defiers of law that he was not afraid hein, 
and gave them pause He made a pronipt 
alliance with an old Democrat of neigh- 
borhood who, though having t! strongest 
sort of antipathy to the draft, was known 
everywhere as a patriot above party consid 

erations, and together the two faced the crowd 
is representatives of the best Yankes enti 

ment, determined to see the Government's 


business put through. The effect of their pr« 
ence, and of their fearless confronting of the 


situation, was an interesting psychological 


study. In a very little while, all the n« 
talk about destroying the wheel and burning 
the conscript lists had subsided, and those 


who had been leaders in it changed their tons 
to one of crude humor, as they cracked joke 

at the expense of the men whose names had 
already been drawn, for having shirked so 
long only to be caught in Old Abe's trap at 


last and marched off to the front willy-nilly 
When the tide appeared to have been well 
turned, the “militia” mounted a bench and 


made a short but spirited speech, urging his 
hearers to remember what grave issues were 
at stake in the war and show themselves th 
sort of men New Englanders had alway: 
proved in a public emergency. They not only 
listened, but they broke in with loud applause 


from time to time, and at the close of his 
remarks fell to daring one another to enlist 
on the spot, with the result that recruiting 


took the place of the drawing, and the quota 
was filled and the wheel dispensed with. The 
“militia” had won without firing a shot more 
solid than words. It was Eugene Hale's first 
real trial of his mettle in public. 


In the Senate, Hale and Aldrich for a good 


many years ran the Republican side of the 
Chamber. Hale mapped out the policies, and 
Aldrich pushed the buttons. They made a 
powerful team. Neither was an orator, but 


both had so complete a command of the ma- 
terial they wished to present to their fellow- 
members that they bound to get a 
thoughtful hearing even from the group most 
opposed to them. Neither was a reformer 
in the accepted sense, though both had much 
to do with making the nation turn corners it 
had not expected to. Neither had any par- 
ticular use for the merit system in the civil 
service, though Hale was franker in his un- 
flattering expressions regarding it than Al- 
drich. Aldrich lived on fairly good terms even 
with men whom he disliked or despised; Hale 
had no concealments to salve any one’s feel 


were 





generation got only a taste of the Span- 








ings. There was one time when Hale would 
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have little or nothing to do with his colleague 
Frye; and as for Reed, the earth was barely 
large enough to hold them both when they 
most in evidence in our public life. 
With all his eccentricities and weaknesses, 


le was a Senator whom his contemporaries 
to reckon with, a powerful personality. 
omething of a man to serve one 
rthern State in Congress from 1869 to 1911 
in that interval the Postmaster- 
ulship in Grant's Cabinet and the naval 
TATTLER. 


It took 


nad to refuse 
tron 


tfoho in its successor 


In Defence of Romain 
Rolland 


By MARION E. BOWLER 


Ne ver, 


perhaps, has there been a more 
triking example of the truth of the old 
ing, “Give me two lines of writing of 


iny one and I will have the author hang- 
ed,” than in the case of Romain Rolland— 
who has just been honored by the award of 
1e Nobel prize for literature! A number of 
have reached 


echoes 


us of the persecu- 
tion carried on against him by a part 
of the French press, and many who 


have admired him as the author of “Jean- 
Christophe” have been unable to believe that 
i man whose ideals were so in harmony with 
their own, who had presented them with so 
inspiring a view of life, could suddenly fail 
his country in its time of greatest need, 
could, as his enemies chose to put it, re 
tire to Switzerland and perch on a peak of 
moral superiority where he might maintain 
his neutrality or die in the attempt! Un- 
fortunately, neither the articles on which 
the accusations were supposedly based nor 
defences which came out in Europe 
were available to us in America, so that we 
were more or less at the mercy of one or 
foreign correspondents who were evi- 
dently over-influenced by the hostile at- 
mosphere in which they possibly found them- 


the 


two 


selves. It seemed, therefore, that to make 
known the truth about the whole affair 
vould be both worth while and interesting, 
for if Romain Rolland has had his full 


share of enemies since the outbreak of the 
war, he has also had friends, and many of 
who deserve to be heard. That I am 
able to give such a view is due to the cour- 
tesy of Monsieur Rolland himself, who, be- 
ides writing me concerning the more per- 
sonal phases of the situation, has made it 
possible for me to see various articles that 
probably rarely reach this country, and from 
which I have drawn in preparing this arti- 
cle. It might be well to add here that, be- 
ing in Switzerland, at Vevey, when the war 
broke out, M. Rolland, who was beyond the 
age for active military duties, offered his 
services to the Red Cross International 
Agency for Prisoners of War, in connection 
with which work he has more than once 
had the opportunity to render assistance to 
friends of those who were attacking him in 
France. 


them, 
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It will be remembered that during the 
first year of the war Rolland wrote a series 
of articles which came out in the Journal 
de Geneve and were refused publication in 
France on the ground that they were un- 
patriotic, their lack of patriotism being that 
they did not extol war and that their au- 
thor refused to identify love of his own 
country with hatred of other countries, espe- 
cially, of course, of Germany. “One makes 
war on governments, not on nations,” he as- 
serted. Because he refused to give up those 
of his German friends who had not, like 
Hauptmann, abjured their common ideals, 
because he felt, as he had already said in 
“Jean-Christophe,” that in a crisis between 
two countries, the “duty and happiness of 
friends like himself [Olivier] and Christo- 
pher was to love one another and to keep 
their reason uncontaminated by the general 
upheaval,” and because, not being able to 
go to the front and dress the material 
wounds of his country, as Walt Whitman did 
during the War of Secession, he chose to 
tend the moral wounds, to be a guide to his 
distracted countrymen by keeping his rea- 
son clear, he was vilified by those very men 
who should have understood and helped him. 
That Anatole France and Octave Mirbeau 
faced about and rallied to the support of the 
Government in its most exaggerated posi- 
tion was considered an additional proof of 
Rolland’s defection, and some of the most 
distinguished men in France took up arms 
against him, deliberately misleading the 
public as to his intentions, so afraid were 
they of the effect of his words on popular 
opinion. Bergson, the well-known philoso- 
pher, whose violence since the outbreak of 
the war must eventually detract from his 
reputation as a thinker; Professor Aulard, of 
the Sorbonne, who in this case seems to 
have entirely forgotten to apply to his state- 
ments the usual historian’s methods of veri- 
fication of facts, both wrote ill-founded and 
venomous attacks, and Henri Massis, in 
V'Opinion and Tl’Action Francaise, even un- 
dertook to belittle “Jean-Christophe” as a 
feeble means of hurting Rolland’s reputa- 
tion. The very sharpness of the attacks 
prove their weakness. Indeed, some papers 
went so far as to pretend not to know who 
Rolland was or whether he was really 
French, while Stéphane Servant, in a review 
in the Bonnet Rouge of the injurious attack 
by Paul Hyacinthe Loyson, inquired whether 
he had read the official papers! 

It is astonishing that a man like Rolland 
could have been condemned without a hear- 
ing in a country which prides itself, as 
France does, on the liberty of speech it ac- 
cords. As he put it himself: “I cannot un- 
derstand why a people who are fighting he- 
roically without for liberty cannot defend 
it at home.” Nothing, of course, but the ex- 
treme tension of patriotism roused by war 
could in any way explain such a situation, 
or the fact that these malicious attacks were 
countenanced by the people at large. That 
they were as successful as they were is due 
to the fact that Rolland’s friends received no 
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hearing, or struggled against a prejudiced 
censorship which even suppressed certain pa- 
pers that took his side. Such men as Jacques 
Mesnil, of the Mercure de France; Henri 
Guilbeaux, of Demain; Amédée Dunois, of 
VvHumanité; Jean Longuet, a Socialist Dep- 
uty; Maximilien Luce, an artist; Prof. Pau) 
Seippel, of Geneva, and others sprang to 
his defence, but only by means of Swiss 
publications or in pamphlets could most of 
them state their case. Nevertheless, as soon 
as his articles could be read without mutila- 
tion, that is, about last December, when 
they appeared in book form,* their influence 
began to spread, so true was it, as one of his 
defenders said, that many a heart in France 
was ready to echo to the ideals he stood 
for, though they dared not themselves run 
so counter to the public delirium as to 
express them. Besides the friends and read- 
ers who urged M. Rolland to continue his 
fight, he had other more general proofs of 
sympathy, as in the address of the Guild 
of Blacksmiths sent him to protest against 
the attacks of which he was the object, and 
to encourage him in his campaign, while 
a teachers’ journal, ’'Ecole de la Fédération 
des Syndicats d'Instituteurs et d'Institu- 
trices Publics, gave part of two numbers of 
their paper to him, and the delegates of the 
labor unions who met in August, 1915, sent 
him the following letter, which touched him 
deeply: 

To Romain Rolland: 

A meeting of the trades unions, departmental! 
unions of workingmen’s syndicates and na- 
tional federation of corporations and indus- 
tries, grouped in the general French federa- 
tion, was held the 15th of August, at Paris 
Those delegates who could come together 
after that conference, unanimously moved by 
your decision to renounce public expression oi 
your opinions, wished to send you an expres- 
sion of their ardent sympathy. They beg you 
not to allow yourself to be moved by the abuse 
or hostile literary manifestations of those who, 
alone in the present hour, can freely express 
their thoughts. As representatives of organi- 
zations they assure you that your words have 
a deep echo among the workers who have re- 
mained faithful to their convictions and their 
ideal of human brotherhood. Moreover, they 
hope soon to have the joy of learning that 
you have reconsidered your decision and are 
resuming your action, more than ever needed 


This decision temporarily to give up the 
expression of his opinions was due to the 
impossibility of having them published in- 
tact, making a very one-sided struggle, in 
which, as Rolland said, his enemies had full 
liberty to express themselves, while his 
friends’ hands were tied and to him was re- 
fused the opportunity to explain his posi- 
tion. It would be a mistake, however, to 
suppose that he gave up in discouragement. 
He wrote to Henri Guilbeaux in September, 
1914: “We must not yield to discourage- 
ment. After this horrible war our task will 
be greater and finer than ever. Difficult, 
without doubt. Perilous, perhaps. But what 
of that? And so much the better!” How it 
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reminds us of Jean-Christophe, crying: 
“What is life? A tragedy. Hurrah!” 

One of the curious phases of the affair was 
that, while the French papers were accusing 
Rolland of being a friend of the Germans, 
trying to carry on a neutral correspondence 
with that country, the German papers had 
joined the general chorus of abuse, and 
every review which had a tendency to inde- 
pendence of speech in either country was 
immediately accused of being secretly in- 
spired by him! Nothing could have been 
more trying to a man of his frankness and 
jealous individualism. He wrote to me: “I 
do not consent to any articles being attribut- 
ed to me except those I have published my- 
self. I am and shall always be a free man, 
independent of all groups, whether political, 
social, or religious, and every one in France 
knows it.” As to the accusation that he had 
written a letter of encouragement to the 
women at The Hague, though there would 
certainly have been no disgrace in such an 
action, in reality the article referred to was 
written for the English suffragist paper, Jus 
Suffragii, which had asked for it. 

Romain Rolland knew well when he be- 
gan his articles what he was risking. “He 
who determines to defend peace among men 
in the midst of war,” he said, “feels that he 
is risking his faith, his tranquillity, his rep- 
utation, and even his friends; but what is a 
faith worth for which one risks nothing?” 
Again, in a letter to Henri Guilbeaux, from 
which I have already quoted: “I, too, have 
passed through a cruel crisis. Not only 
without but within, so many duties, pas- 
sions, and hostile instincts. Now, I have 
seen the light, so far as I am concerned, and 
I know my duty. It will bring me face to 
face with those madmen who are feeding 
on hatred, and it will rouse dangerous ran- 
cor against me. But we do not choose our 
duty, it imposes itself. Mine, with the help 
of those who share my opinions, is to save 
from the flood the wreck of European 
thought.” Could any duty be higher or more 
worthy of the man who, before there was 
even a menace of war, wrote: “I am not a 
soldier in the army of force, I am a soldier 
in the army of the spirit,” and “I will not 
be a party to hatred. I will be just to all 
my enemies. In the midst of passion I wish 
to preserve the clarity of my vision, to un- 
derstand and love everything”? For Rol- 
land’s attitude to-day is the logical continua- 
tion of his former work, which, while re- 
maining French in the sense of the best tradi- 
tions of his great country, has always tended 
to harmonize the genius of France and that 
of Germany, “the two wings of the West,” 
and, indeed, not only these two countries 
which he knows best, but the free spirits of 
all countries, since he understands as few 
yet do the inter-relation and inter-depen- 
dence of the countries and the civilizations 
of Europe. 

Seeing from the beginning that this was a 
war over spiritual values, his clear vision 
saw also the upheaval it had wrought in mor- 
al values, as evidenced by the curious fact 
that many of those who had been the most 
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ed with the most fanatical oppressors. This 
same lucidity of thought made him look 
beyond the present struggle, with its pas- 
sions and unfairness, to the day when a 
reconciliation must come; made him under- 
stand, as a soldier sympathizer put it, that 
“much goodness and pardon would be nec- 
essary if a solid and durable peace were 
eventually to be made.” To quote again 
from a personal letter to Henri Guilbeaux, 
“the watchword of the future must be toler- 
ance, human fraternity, placed above doc- 
trines and differing faiths.” 
referring to his enemies, “are thinking of 
victory; I am thinking of the peace which 
will follow it,” and he has hesitated at no 
sacrifice which will help to make that peace 
real and lasting. His belief is that one who 
loves France well must necessarily love hu- 
manity well, and that the hatred encouraged 
by the press, appealing as it that 
which is lowest in us, will in the end do 
more lasting harm than the material losses 
of the war: “Hatred, which is more deadly 
than war, for it is an infection produced by 
its wounds, and it does as much harm to 
him it possesses as to him it pursues.” Rol- 
land believes that those most concerned, 
the soldiers in the trenches, do not feel any 


does to 


“You,” he said, | 





AS. 


! 
violent revolutionists before were now rang- have had to give up the use we made of our 


strength in times of peace, in order to strain 
every effort with a sort of fixed intoxication 
towards this unique end—the defeat of Ger- 
many. I salute as a brother in the 
man who has strained all his own strength 
towards this end—the defeat of the spirit of 
jealousy, misunderstanding, injury, recipro- 
cal scorn, and hatred among nations; the de- 
feat of the spirit of enterprise 
against the liberty of neighboring countries 
For one of these victories without the other 


arms 


material 


would be an immense miscarriage.” And, 
finally, these touching words from another 
soldier, who said: “Our man at the front 


We have only scorn for 
hatred. We 
but w 


is Romain Rolland. 
those who, in the rear, preach 
have made the sacrifice of our lives, 
do not want to die hating”; and of this boy 
of twenty, who wrote to M. Rolland 
you are speaking to the two countries, sir, 


“Since 


| tell those poor Germans, who must moan as 


such hatred. They are too close to the great | 


elemental realities of life and death, 
close to these men they are killing, 
know that they are brothers, after all, men 
like themselves, fighting for the ideals of 
their countries. And he is right, for if a few 
of those who, safe in their studies, sacrifice 
the moral leadership that is theirs by right 
of superior opportunity or gifts, to a fanati- 
cism that is nothing less than cowardice in 
men safe from harm themselves, the words 
of France’s real spiritual leader, Romain 
Rolland, are finding an echo in many hearts 


not to 


too | 


and are pinned on the walls of many a work- | 


ingman’s cottage. 

I wish I could quote all the letters writ- 
ten in the trenches by men in every walk of 
life: simple soldiers, officers, writers, etc., 
to express their approval and appreciation 
of the action of this man who has not failed 
them in their time of stress. Some of these 
letters are being published every month in 
the Revue Mensuelle, of Geneva, 


which is | 


j 


one of those journals that have taken up | 


Rolland’s defence. Lines from a few may 
give an idea of their tenor. Corporal K. V. 
says: “In the light of the brutality of facts 


I have judged my former masters. In them 
I sought consolation, support, encourage- 


ment, and I found they were incapable of | 


understanding me. What admirations I 
have lost! But that I felt for Romain Rol- 
land has only grown.” The poet, Maurice 
Martinet, speaks of Rolland’s voice as “the 
conscience of the silent, many silent through 
cowardice,” while a captain of 


artillery | 


| 


writes: “There are soldiers at the front who, | 


like Romain Rolland, try not to tarnish their | 


patriotism with hatred and vengeance.” The 
following tribute is from J. B. R., novelist, 
officer, and recipient of the Croix de Guerre: 
“We doctors, artists, writers, professors, 


we do over so much suffering, that there are 
men in France who feel only commiseration 
for them, and that even while fighting them, 


we pity them for their misery, like unto ou: 


own. We cannot survive so much sadnes 
save by love.” In addition to these lines 
taken at random from letters from the front 


ay I add the following from an article by 


a Dutch poet and philosopher, Frederick van 


Feden? “My defence can be summed up in 
two words. France has had great poets 
ereat novelists; but her greatest glory Is in 


the men of unswerving character, of free 


anc proud spirit, the men of purely human 
qualities, which surpass in value to all bu 


manity the artistic and literary gifts. Such 
a man was Victor Hugo. And, after him, I 
know of no one who so closely resembles 


Rolland.” 


Europe is going through a phase of de 


him as Romain 


struction which has never been equalled. Ro 
main Rolland’s work is opposed to this be 
cause of its deeply 
The war, to him, is a test of the real spirit 
of Europe as opposed to the passions of the 
several nations, and from it he hopes there 
will arise a new symphony of harmony and 
aspiration, in which there will be 

unity and codédperation, and a new patri- 
otism which will not presuppose hatred of 
other countries. No one who reads Rolland’s 
work can help feeling the profound love of 
humanity that inspires it. He loves France, 
and believes in the justice of her cause, yet 
he never forgets that France is not an isolat 
ed unit, but a part of the great whole we 
are only beginning to understand—the world 
humanity. Rolland’s voice is human rather 
than exclusively French, for that 
reason is representative of the best § in 
France, the that has fought and 
dreamed for the progress of humanity. He 
does not deny that she is fighting now for 
the principles of that civilization, but he 
wants her, while fighting, to remain true to 
her highest ideals and her greatest tradi 
tions. He has carried on his work patiently, 
tenaciously, upheld by the deep faith that 
was inhim. As he explained to me: “I only 
said a few things, very calm, very moderate, 


constructive qualities 


greater 


yet very 


France 
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which should have been thought and ex- 
pressed by thousands of others.” His cour- 
age and devotion to what he believes true 
have made him enemies, but have also made 
him friends all over the world “who consider 
the animosity that surrounds him to-day as 
an honor to him”; and when the final ac 
counts are rendered and the aberrations of 
war-time have been forgotten, I venture to 
predict that Rolland’s name will be the one 
his countrymen will be proudest of. For as 
he said in “Jean-Christophe”: “Reason is 
the country of all men. Passion passes, rea- 
son remains. Reason and love”; and that is 
the country he has sought to defend. 


C resp mndenee 


FRANCE AS TEACHER 


To tHe Eprror or THe NATION: 
Sir: Prof. Margaret Sherwood, of Welles- 
ley, recently made pertinent reference in your 
lumns to the fact that Americans might 


find that they had much to learn in terms of 
truly cultural constructiveness from an in- 
tensive study of the French educational sys- 
tem But it is more than a possibility that 
America has something to learn from Franc 


in this particular: It is an established fact 
and one, in a measure, that has been demon- 
strated in at least three books by American 


setting forth in scholarly and il- 
luminating fashion the whole schema of 
French education up to the University. 

Prof. Ernest F. Farrington, of Columbia 
University, has published two studies of the 
“French Secondary Schools” 

Primary School System of 
with their 
wealth of practical illustrations built upon an 
underlying foundation of a brilliant exposi- 
tion of the fundamental factors underlying 
french educational theory, have been, until 
recently, the only two fountain-heads of in- 
spiration and knowledge for the curious 
American student in this fleld. But there has 
recently been an addition. The Harvard 
Press is now publishing in its second edition 
in itself an indication to Pro- 
Sherwood that there are those who 
curlosity—Prof. R. W. Brown’s 
“How the French Boy Learns to Write: A 
Study of the Teaching of the Mother Tongue.” 
(luite independently of Professor Farrington's 
method and material, this sound and brilliant 
thoroughly bolstered with first- 
hand knowledge, sets before the American 
teacher that Intricate yet widely coirdinate 
system whereby every French boy has, as if 
by divine birthright, a feeling for style and 
an instinct for accurate and vivid expression. 
Especially can no teacher of English compo- 
sition, whether of university or lower grade, 
The infinite analy- 
sis of programmes, the careful grouping and 
exposition of the reprinted student's themes, 
the characterization of the French Lycée mas- 
ter—a characterization that probes into ques- 
tions of personality and professional training 
in order to discover the secret of teaching effi- 
clency—all these points and many more are 
massed and ordered before our eyes that we 
may look guiltily to ourselves and our own 
lop-sided system of glittering generalities. 

But there is much yet to be studied in 


educators, 


French schools: 
and “The Public 
volumes, 


France.” These two 


within a year 
fessor 


share her 


exposition, 


fail to ignore this study 
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French education. There is yet to be written 
in English an exposition of that system 
whereby the French master teaches a boy 
not only to read in a given foreign language, 
but to think and to speak. (It is to France 
that one must look for the best exemplifica- 
tion and application of that too frequently de- 
rided “direct method” of language instruc- 
tion.) There also remains to be written a 
study of the spirit of the French university— 
of the University of Paris-——that indefinable 
and potent spirit, never expressible and never 
obtainable in terms of marble halls, endowed 
libraries, shower baths, stadiums, and win- 
ning athletic teams. It would be interesting 
to understand a little of those processes 
whereby the French university finds itself a 
thing of vital impulse to the nation at large. 
No one who has ever come into even the 
most superficial contact with French educa- 
tion or its results can fail to wonder why so 
long America has been blind to what it might 
obtain from its great sister republic. Slowly 
but surely there is being forced abroad even 
into the inner circles of the universities the 
fact that “Kultur” and culture are not always 
synonymous. Despite the undeniable prodi- 
gality of Germany’s gift to modern educa- 
tional progress there remains a something 
lacking in this gift, a something compounded 
of humanism, a something that does not di- 
vide with “scientific” exactitude life and 
knowledge, but keeps them one and the same 
inseparable. And for some, this something 
finds its best exemplification in French char- 
acter and that system of education that goes 
to foster it. C. J. MASSECK. 
Washington University, St. Louls, Mo. October 20. 








SHAKESPEARE IN PURITAN DISGUISE. 
To THe Epiror or THE NATION: 

Sir: The present renewed interest in 
everything touching the name of Shakespeare 
may justify the reprinting of a curious docu- 
ment given in full in “Seilhamer’s History of 
the American Stage” (I, 123). Seilhamer 
states that it is “a play-bill which John Ber- 
nard copied many years afterward from one 
that had been preserved by Mr. Morris.” The 
bill reads: 

“King’s Arms Tavern, Newport, Rhode Island. 
“On Monday, June 10, at the Public Room of 
the Above Inn will be delivered a series of 


“MORAL DIALOGUES 
“IN FIVE PARTS 
“Depicting the Evil Effects of Jealousy and 
Other Bad Passions, and Proving that 
Happiness can only spring from 
the Pursuit of Virtue. 

“Mr. Dovaias will represent a noble and 
magnanimous Moor named Othello, who loves 
a young lady named Desdemona, and after 
he has married her, harbors (as in too many 
cases) the dreadful passion of jealousy. 

‘Of jealousy our being’s bane 

Mark the small cause, and the most dreadful pain. 

“Mr. ALLYN will depict the character of a 
specious villain, in the regiment of Othello, 
who is so base as to hate his commander 
on mere suspicion, and to impose on his best 
friend. Of such characters, it is to be feared, 
there are thousands in the world, and the 
one in question may present to us a salutary 
warning. 

"The man that wrongs his master and his friend, 

What can he come to but 4 shameful end? 





“Mr. Hattam will delineate a young and 
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thoughtless officer, who is traduced by Mr. 
Allyn, and getting drunk loses his situation, 
and his general’s esteem. All young men, 
whatsoever, take example from Cassio. 

"The ill effects of drinking would you see? 

Be warned and keep from evil company. 

“Mr. Morris will represent an old gentle- 
man, the father of Desdemona, who is not 
cruel or covetous, but is foolish enough to 
dislike the noble Moor, his son-in-law, be- 
cause his face is not white, forgetting that 
we all spring from one root. Such prejudices 
are very numerous and very wrong. 

‘‘Fathers beware what sense and love ye lack, 

"Tis crime, not color, makes the being black. 

“Mr. QuUELCH will depict a fool, who wish: 
to become a knave, and trusting one get 
killed by him. Such is the friendship o: 
rogues—take heed. 

‘“‘When fools would knaves become, how often you’ 

Perceive the knave not wiser than the fool. 

“Mrs. Morris will represent a young an: 
virtuous wife, who being wrongfully suspect 
ed gets smothered (in an adjoining room) bh; 
her husband. 

**Reader attend; and ere thou goest hence 

Let fall a tear to hapless innocence. 

“Mrs. Dovucias will be her faithful attend 
ant, who will hold out a good example to al! 
servants, male and female, and to all persons 
in subjection. 

‘Obedience and gratitude 
Are things as rare as they are good. 

“Various other dialogues, too numerous 
mention here, will be delivered at night, al! 
adapted to the improvement of the mind and 
manners. The whole will be repeated on 
Wednesday and Saturday. Tickets, six shi! 
lings each, to be had within. Commencemen' 
at 7, conclusion at half-past 10, in order that 
every spectator may go home at a sobe! 
hour and reflect upon what he has seen b: 
fore he retires to rest. 

‘God save the king, 
And long may he sway, 
East, North, and South, 
And fair America.’’ 

Concerning this performance Seilhamer, |! 
believe, falls into two errors. First, whils 
acknowledging that the “moral dialogues” 
must have been Shakespeare’s “Othello” dis- 
guised, he is strangely unwilling to admit that 
the reason for this disguise was the legal 
prohibition of such entertainments, but sug- 
gests that the term “moral dialogues” was 
employed merely because the play was given 
in a tavern rather than in a theatre. That is 
to say, Seilhamer misses the delicious humor 
of the whole piece, particularly of the closing 
sentence. Then, in view of the enactment of 
stringent legislation against the giving of 
plays by the Rhode Island Assembly in Au- 
gust, 1762, he dates this performance as 
June 10, 1761, or 1762. 

But there can be no serious question as 
to the year. Only once between 1754 and 
1771 did June 10 fall on Monday. That was 
in 1765, the summer of the passage of the 
Stamp act, a measure which, as Seilhamer 
states elsewhere, aroused much prejudice 
against Douglass's company of London actors. 
Now the Douglasses, the Morrises, Allyn, 
Hallam, and Quelch are all named in con- 
temporary newspapers among the actors 
playing in Charleston during the season of 
1763-4, and most of them again in 1766. They 
evidently visited New England during the 
interim. Ropert ApcerR Law. 

University of Texas, October 23. 
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Literature 


OUR RELATIONS WITH JAPAN. 





Japan and America: A Contrast. 
Crow. 
$1.50 net. 


By Carl 


The author of this book has a fairly inti- 
mate acquaintance with Japan, such as will 
impress the superficial reader, and he pro- 
ceeds complacently with the serious task of 
contrasting his own country with the island 
empire. The other country comes off very 
badly in the process, not through deliberate 
unfairness on his part, but because of his 
inherent sciolism. He writes as a practical 
man, whose standards of political ethics are 
wholly taken from his earlier environment 
and school education, with its conventional 
laudation of all things American. Yet in 
order to deal with the fundamentals of civ- 
ilization as he does, a long and careful his- 
torical training is imperative. The world 
no longer accepts Jeffersonian Democracy, 
in which he seems to place implicit faith, 
as the final word in political science. Since 
Jefferson’s time the principle of evolution 
has been applied to governments, and we 
regard them as natural growths, not as de 
liberately framed methods of grasping pow- 
er. Mr. Crow seems to look upon loyalty 
to a sovereign as mean subservience, and the 
rampant assertion of personal liberty as the 
noblest attitude of the individual member 
of a state. “Obedience to his [the Em- 
peror’s} rescript and loyalty to him,” he re 
marks, in a sentence that halts in its syntax, 
“is the beginning and end of Japanese mo- 
rality.” This word “loyalty,” never more hon- 
ored than to-day, is a positive bugbear to 
our author. 

While referring in high terms to the 
work of our Christian missionaries in Ja- 
pan, he reveals little interest in religious 
matters. He evidently has no _ concep- 
tion that religion, instead of being a neg- 
ligible quantity, is a vital element in the 
final psychological analysis of a people, rul- 
ers and ruled. A people is what it reveres. 
Surely, a nation is all the stronger for the 
fact that it has conserved unbroken through- 
out the centuries reverence for its laws and 
institutions. Indeed, this will almost serve 
for a definition of Shinté in Japan. The fol- 
lowing passage (p. 32) is therefore a mere 
tissue of blunders: 

No moral system or religion could have 
been invented which would have more se- 
curely fastened on the lower classes the rule 
of the upper. The first tenet of the Shinto 
creed (the national ethical code of Japan 
which has been garnished with the trappings 
of religion), and, indeed, the only tenet of 
that system which may be stated with any de- 
gree of certainty, is, “Obey the Emperor.” No 
religion has ever been taught more system- 
atically, or strengthened with more petty de- 
vices of ritual and superstition; and no re- 
lizion has been used more successfully as a 
means of keeping the people silent under op- 
pressive and unjust rule. 


New York: Robert McBride & Co. | 
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Those who know the history of Shint5 tell 
a different story. After its supplanting by 
Buddhism fourteen centuries ago, says Dr. 
G. W. Knox (“Religion in Japan,” p. 65), the 


| 
; 


native cult remained as court ceremonial and | 


ritual, and “no attempt 
struct the people in the legends or in the 
ritual. The priests were laymen, with an 
hereditary interest in the while 
Buddhism supplied theology and Confucian- 


was 


shrine, 


ism ethics.” It is true that, fifty years ago, | 


at the Restoration, a somewhat 
attempt made to Shintd 
and, by the supplying of directions for daily 
prayers and rites, to place it on a level 
Buddhism; but to little purpose 


was Systematize 


overthrow of the Tokugawa Shdégunate, in- 
deed, Buddhism was disestablished, and 
Shint6 put in the place of honor. But asa 


system its day was long past, and it could 
not maintain itself. Before a 
gone, it had sunk to the position of a sub- 
ordinate bureau. Yet it 
unity of the national life, 
reminiscences. 

Japanese Buddhism, on the 
which, especially in the Zen form, was the 
chosen cult of the fighting men of Japan, has 
The seventh and 


quoted by 


decade was 


the sum of its 


other hand, 


again renewed its vitality. 


last article of Group 5, our au- 


made to in-| 


academic | 


with} 
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friendliness, which 


this 


into account than mere 
was conspicuously not absent in 
They desired to go to the best market 
find the goods that 
national needs. 


case 
and 


would best serve 


Mr. Crow believes that Japan is at hear 


a bitter enemy of the United States, tha 


she has been nursing her wrath for all th 
and is determined 


years, sooner or lat 


to bring the issue to the arbitrament o/ 
|arms. Nothing surely is farther from t! 
reality. He does, however, make out a 
heavy case against the treatment of China 
following the capture of Tsingtau, and he 
is right in comparing the Japanese demands 
on China with the demands made by Au 
| tria on Servia which precipitated the prs 
ent war. If Count Okuma had fulfilled h 
promises to the world to hand over th 
captured territory to China, thus provin 
that his country’s motive in waging war we 


still stands for the | 


thor as among the extraordinary demands | 


made by Japan on China, reads: “China 
agrees that Japanese subjects shall have the 
right to propagate religious (Buddhist) doc- 
trines in China.” It is evident that Mr. 
Crow has not grasped the religious situa- 
tion, for his two references to Buddhism 


(pp. 129-137) are trivial and contemptuous. 

It is his contention 
Japanese are by nature so antipathetic to us, 
a liberty-loving people, that their govern- 
ment has constantly discriminated against 
us, wilfully choosing their instructors and 
models in Europe, when we had as good or 
better to offer 
foundation of facts is faulty. Referring to 
the Imperial mission which visited this 
country in 1872, having for one of its ob- 
jects “the discovery of institutions which 
could be advantageously adopted,” he goes 
on to state that “Prince Iwakura, who was 
at the head of the Embassy, looked with dia- 
approval on the democratic institutions of 
America, and Prince Ito, a member of the 
party, found in Prussia that system of Im- 
perialism and autocracy which he later en- 
grafted on Japan.” He apparently confuses 
the visit in 1872 of Iwakura, not then Prince, 
with the later mission of Ité, not then even 
Count, which took place a decade later. 
The Iwakura mission resulted in a some- 
what wholesale adoption of American meth- 
ods in education, banking, agriculture, and 
other departments. In the field of interna- 
tional law, indeed, the Japanese have always 
relied on their American advisers, one of 
them, the late H. W. Dennison, being the 


them. Unfortunately, his 


best-paid foreigner in their employ. Wher- 
ever Japan has been able to use American 
specialists she has done so readily. But her 
rulers 


have other considerations to take 


throughout that the | 


| of the 
| of Germany to become 


to secure the independence of her grea 
neighbor, we should have no issue whateve 
with Japan to-day 
Japanese immigrants on the Pacific 
hard to justify, Mr 
his strong bias, refuses to admit that the 
have any grievance But Japan has no 
been the pupil of Germany since 1886 with 


Our own treatment <¢ 
Coast 


although Crow, with 


ut imbibing a stimulating dose of German 
the real underlying 
was the determination 
the heir of the 
bund Turkish Empire, so is it the deliber 
ate policy of Japan to make every 
the feebleness of Peking to become overlord 
The 


cause 


militarism. As 
present war 


mor 


use of! 


of a disintegrating China. attitude of 


| an ambitious Japanese Foreign Minister like 





taron Katd is perhaps best expressed in the 


terms of our own Secretary of State, Rich 


ard Olney, dating twenty-odd years back 


Japan “means to be practically sovereign 
{in eastern Asia], and to have its flat law 
upon the subjects to which it confines it 


interposition.” 

Mr. Crow is quite right in insisting on the 
great poverty of the soil of Japan, and the 
impossibility of her adding almost any bur 
den to her present financial load. With th: 
rich coal-fields of China, and the boundless 
resources of the Celestial Empire once cap 
tured, Japan would no longer be at the 
mercy of American and European financiers 
The last thing in the world that she dé 
sires is a war with this country; but 
is determined to have a free hand in China 
and our presence in the Philippines is al 
ways likely to bring intervention nearer. For 
the “open-door” policy she does not appear 
to have any and if we 
prepared to fight for this principle, the issue 
is certain to present itself. In any case, 
China deserves our sympathy and aid in the 
remorseless attack which Japan has made 
on her national honor and independence. But 
the reason for our sympathy is no inher- 
ent dislike of Japan, more than reciprocated 
by the Japanese—as Mr. Crow would have 
us believe—but a ruthless policy of aggran 
dizement which the party uppermost in the 
Tékyd Cabinet to-day considers to be neces 
sary for the national glory and consistent 


ahe 


use whatever; are 
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with the latest and most scientific political 
acience. 


CURRENT FICTION. 


Vultitude and Solitude. By John Masefield 

New York: The Macmillan Co. 

This is a more sincere piece of fiction than 
“Captain Margaret,” but we doubt whether 
it would have been presented to American 
readers if it were not for Mr. Masefield’s pop- 
ularity as a poet. It is based upon the always 
useful idea of the return to Nature, the 
escape from the complexity and falsity of 
city life and aims, in the direction of some 
simple and useful contact with reality. The 
central figure is a young London playwright 
who has just succeeded at his job when the 
woman he loves is suddenly drowned. The 
need of escape is immediate, and an odd se- 
ries of coincidences, in which he believes the 
pirit of the dead woman has had a hand, 
determines its direction. He goes to Africa 
with a young Englishman who has been 
studying the sleeping sickness and has him- 
elf fallen a victim to it in its earlier phas- 
e They determine to push their way 
into the unknown interior, for the sake 
of certain experiments which cannot be 
made elsewhere. Racked by fever and rob- 
bed and deserted by their native carriers, 
they presently find themselves in the neigh- 
berhood of a village which has been aban- 
doned to a handful of blacks upon whom the 
dread sickness has descended. The two ad- 
venturers have different theories as to the 
ature and treatment of the disease, and it 
is the ex-playwright who finally triumphs, 
ind restores his companion to life when his 
case has seemed quite hopeless. The pair 
return to England determined to take up 
their fight there—‘a crusade against the 
weariness and filth of cities.” The difficulty 
with the story is that the adventures in 
the jungle are romantic to the point of ab- 
urdity, and by no means in themselves 
prepare us for the lofty enunciation with 
which the book concludes: “The world is 
just coming to see that science is not a sub- 
titute for religion, but religion of a very 
deep and austere kind.” 


he Further Side of Silence. By Sir Hugh 

Clifford New York: Doubleday, Page & 

Co 

Sir Hugh Clifford's volume of Malayan 
ketches appears as fiction, but he himself 
tells us In his Interesting preface that with 
one exception they are “all relations of in- 
cidents in which I have had a part, or in 
which the principal actos have been fa- 
No one, not Con- 
rad himself, knows the Malayan Peninsula 
more intimately, or writes of it with more 
charm, than the author, who went there as 
1 boy in his teens and spent twenty years 
in the service of the British Government in 
“that most beautiful and at one time little 
requented corner of Asia.” Those who are 
familiar with the methods by which Great 
Britain rules her dependencies will not be 


millarly known to me.” 
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unduly surprised to learn that Sir Hugh 
Clifford was sent on a special mission to 
the Sultan of Pahang before he was quite 
twenty-one years of age, or that, the mis- 
sion being successful and Pahang with its 
15,000 square miles of territory passing un- 
der the “protection” of Great Britain, the 
yrecocious infant who had conducted the 
negotiations was appointed Political Agent 
it the Sultan’s court. “Rarely seeing a white 
face or speaking a word of my own tongue, 
it thus fell to my lot to be admitted to les 
coulisses of life in a native state, as it was 
before the influence of Europeans had tam- 
pered with its eccentricities.” It is mainly 
with these eccentricities that the stories in 
the present volume deal, and they give an 
extraordinarily vivid picture of a life in 
many ways comparable to that of Europe 
as it emerged from the dark ages. Thestory 
from which the volume takes its title is a 
moving little romance of the love of a 
Malay for a maiden of the inferior (and 
erossly persecuted) SAkai race, in which, 
as in many of the sketches, a réle of prime 
importance is played by the jungle. Some 
of the sketches are terrible enough, as that 
of “A Malayan Prison,” which goes far to 
justify the author’s caustic comments on 
charges of “hungry acquisitiveness” laid 
against British Imperial methods in semi- 
barbarous lands, but all are told with sym- 
pathy and are well salted with humor. An 
intimate acquaintance with Malayan dialects 
would appear to assist in the formation of a 
vigorous and graceful style in English. 

Helen. By Arthur Sherburne Hardy. Bos- 

ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Many years ago Arthur Sherburne Hardy, 
editor and man of letters, wrote a novel en- 
titled “But Yet a Woman.” Its types were 
of delicate definiteness, and the style that 
which Ben Jonson praised—it preserved the 
sweetness of proportion and expressed itself 
beyond expression. In other words, Mr. 
Hardy had the French touch. In “Helen” 
we have another international novel, but 
the manner, firm as to construction, light 
as to handling, that charmed in his first 
novel and in “The Wind of Destiny,” is ab- 
sent here. Helen, the heroine, is direct, as 
becomes the native-born American, blood 
and tradition overcoming education. Fear- 
ing is frank and robust—another type. Young 
Trécourt is brave, emotional, dramatic. 
Mme. de Chavigny, in her apartment in 
the Rue de Bac, on the quatriéme étage, her 
high-shouldered dwelling, wedged in partial 
darkness between the delicatessen and the 
antiquity shops, is of the old régime, liv- 
ing in refined squalor. Princess Tatia walks 
out of the Russian steppes and has a flat 
nose. The reader has no difficulty in put- 
ting the right names on the right people. 
But to name a character and to visualize 
it are two different feats. Meredith, with 
his accustomed acumen, says that perfect 
simplicity is unconsciously audacious. Be- 
cause Mr. Hardy has not himself seen his 
Shelley plain, he is full of backings and fill- 
ings, hesitations and relentings, and at last 
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out comes the old machinery with the time- 
honored escape from difficulties in the death 
of a troublesome hero. Mr. Hardy is the 
American Halévy, but this time he sacri- 
fices sharpness of vision to experiments in 
psychological situation. 








Loot. By Arthur Somers Roche. Indianapo- 
lis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Mr. Roche begins well and ends ill. An 
English lawyer is sent by an American 
money-king from London over to New York 
to fetch a diamond necklace worth a trifle 
of two million dollars, and to represent him 
in some railway deal. The lord of the crimi- 
nal world in New York learns of the er- 
rand, and our lawyer finds himself the ob- 
ject of mysterious plots and happenings. The 
reader expects a good treat in the contest 
of wits between the lawyer and the crime- 
king, but instead of that the Englishman 
is kidnapped out of the story, and a young 
and rather featureless detective is brought 
in. A _ perfectly extravagant account 0! 
looting the great jewelry house which has 
the necklace in safe-keeping gives the story 
its name. The conclusion is of the sudden, 
unexpected sort that is the bane of the hon- 
est reader of detective yarns. It is pity 
that the author let a good plot slip through 
his fingers. 


The Painted Scene. By Henry Kitchell Web 
ster. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
These are excellent examples of the Amer- 

ican magazine story. They have the dramat- 

ic quality, the picturesqueness, the snap and 

the kick, which, in the consulship of “O. 

Henry,” have become almost matters of 

prescription with many publications. But 

if they conform to a fashion, they are by 
no means cheap imitations. For one thing, 
they are refreshing for their wholesome 
treatment of material which has been gross- 
ly or morbidly handled by many of Mr. 
Webster’s contemporaries. His theme is 
the chorus-girl and the stage-door “Johnny,” 
but he seeks neither to cast a false glamour 
over them, nor to exploit them as prosti- 
tutes and satyrs. It is clear that they in- 
terest him very much, and that he has found 
much in them to like and to admire. The 
titlestory is perhaps the best of the group, 
and illustrates Mr. Webster’s knack at find- 
ing a good human quality in even the most 
garishly painted scene. A young man, who 
might be any young man, makes advances, 
at first sight, to a chorus-girl who might be 
any chorus-girl. She accepts his invitation 
to supper, and with the champagne flowing, 
the stage seems to be set for the sordid old 
one-act sketch. But it chances that neither 
of them is quite ordinary, and that in a 
quite simple and wholesome way each of 
them turns out to be a Good Samaritan for 
the other. The little Globe Theatre, apropos 
of which most of these tales are told, will be 
recalled from “The Real Adventure,” as 
will that humane cynic and dramatic critic, 

Jimmy Wallace. The Globe stands out from 

these pages with extraordinary vividness— 

a shabby, vulgar, venal, and yet somehow 
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not altogether ignoble show-place. Here is 
plenty of uncompromising detail, and yet 
the book has a charm denied to naturalism. 
We suspect that Mr. Dreiser woutd denounce 
ithe author as a sentimentalist of poaching 
habits. Current fiction, on the whole, has 
plenty of room for this kind of sentiment. 

Adam’s Garden. By Nina Wilcox Putnam. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

If Mrs. Putnam may be called incorrigi- 
bly romantic, that need imply no shortcom- 
ing as a teller of tales. It might imply, and 
it must include in her case, a habit of mix- 
ing her genres. She prefers a basis of ex- 
travaganza, a motivation resting on uncon- 
cealed sensibility of the good old-fashioned 
sort, characters culled for a Manhattan 
comédie humaine, and such backgrounds as 
invite the realist. The city is ransacked for 
its types, from Columbia professors and 
young girl aviators to catnip peddlers and 
gunmen. She casts them in an elaborate plot 
ominously darkened by a downright villain, 
without calling upon the reader at any point 
to take their difficulties too much to heart 
and saucing their drama the while in a spirit 
of commentary such as our present hero 
would call “the boiling up of unformulated 
religion.” But if the reader is never breath- 
less with excitement, neither is he asked 
to tarry. Mrs. Putnam fulfils the first re 
quirement of her art, that of telling a tale. 
From the first word to the last its progress 
never pauses. 


SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE ONCE MORE. 


The Balkan Peninsula. By Frank Fox. Lon- 
don: A. & C. Black. 
Another book on the Balkan countries! 
and this after all the books we had already. 
Nevertheless, this particular book is worth 
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Rumania is the only one of these coun- 
tries which has an aristocracy, and has 
also, by consequence, a social or economic 
question, for the peasantry are oppressed by 
the rich landowners, whereas in the other 


countries democratic equality prevails. The | 


principles of democracy, however, can hard 
ly be said to be actually applied in politics 
Mr. Fox observes: “Practically, the govern- 
ments of the Balkan States are oligarchies 
tempered by assassination,” 
has as much truth in it as can be expected 
from any epigram. He has a low, and in- 
deed an equally low, opinion of all the Bal- 
kan governments. All are alike selfish in 
their aims, all alike mendacious in 
diplomacy. 
a stage of civilization from which most of 
the civilized European countries emerged 
two or three centuries ago. The murder 
of the King and Queen of Servia some 
years ago at Belgrade by their person- 
al enemies was just the sort of thing that 
used to happen in Scotland in the six- 
teenth century, and the northern Albanians 
are more barbarous now than the Scottish 


Highlanders were in the fifteenth century. | 


As for the Turks—or, rather, the ruling 
Turks, whether a Sultan or Young Turk 
“Committee of Union and Progress”— 
they are irreclaimable, just as unscrupulous 
and just as cruel as they were before they 
took Constantinople in 1453, and far less 
efficient. 

Mr. Fox gives a vivacious account of his 
experiences as a correspondent, and con- 
cludes that under the conditions of modern 
warfare this occupation is now becoming 
useless, because censors do not allow any- 
thing that is both true and interesting to 
get through. He praises the courage of the 
Bulgarian troops, but blames the strategy 
which failed both to keep pressing hard on 
the defeated Turks and to capture Adriano- 





having, preferable to many that have gone | 
before it. The author seems to be an Aus- 
tralian, and he has the large breeziness and | 
dashing offhand manner that belong to the 
Southern Continent. He is also a news- 
paper correspondent, and went through the 


ple, and he condemns still more severely the 
total want of medica] organization, owing 


| 
a remark which | 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


their | 


The fact is that they belong to | 


| 
} 


| 


| 





| of 1812. 


ASY 


the settlement of the frontiers between the 
everal states may be made on the lines of 

tionality. 
pect of future peace. 


Nothing else will open a pros 


A RUSSIAN HISTORICAL EPI 

The Tale of the Armament of lg \. D 
1185. A Russian Historical Epic Edit 
ed and translated by Leonard A. Magnus 
LL.B. With revised Russian text, trans- 
lation, notes, introduction, and glossary 
Oxford University Press. $2 net. 

“The Tale of Igor’s Raid,” to use a title 
that the reviewer would prefer, {s by far 
the most obscure and problematic document 
in the whole range of Russian literature 
One wonders, therefore, whether Mr. Magnus 
was serious when in his Preface he described 
his edition as “intended as a handbook to 
the increasing number of students of the 
Russian language, and to reveal to the gen 
eral public one of the treasures of Russian 
mediwval literature.” For any person who 
knew enough Russian to use this book with 
the least intelligence could without difficul 
ty avail himself of an edition published in 
tussia, and the general public can turn to 
the translation of the work in Professor 
Wiener’s “Anthology of Russian 
ture.” 

Briefly, the “Tale” 
highly fanciful, poetic style, of an unsuc 
cessful expedition by Igor, Prince of Nov- 
gorod-Seversky, against the heathen Polovtsy 
in the year 1185. If genuine—for its au- 


+ 


thenticity is not quite above suspicion—it 


Litera 


gives an account, in a 


was written soon after the events recorded 
in it. It was first published in 1800 by 
Count Musin-Pushkin, 
which he procured from a Russian monas 
tery, and which perished in the Moscow fire 
About this little work, which con 


from a manuscript 


| tains only some 2,700 words, the most vig 


to which the army was sadly crippled by dis- | 
ease. If the Bulgarians fought well, so did the | 


and Montenegrins, and even the 
Greeks, from whom least had been expected. 


All this was written more than a year ago, 


Serbs 





Balkan War of 1912, being then mostly with 
the Bulgarian army. He has the great merit | 
of showing no partisanship for any one of | 
the contending peoples, and he sees clearly | 
the merits, and not less clearly the defects, | 
of Greeks, Serbs, Bulgars, Rumans, Al- 
banians, and Turks, knowing, however, com- 
paratively little of the last three named. His | 
characterizations of the three former are | 
substantially fair and correct. He likes the | 
peasantry of all these nations, and describes 
their simple virtues—kindliness, hospitality, 
frugality, and patriotic courage—in a way 
which makes it seem strange that they 
should ail alike be guilty of atrocities in 
war which excite the horror of Americans | 
or Englishmen. Such, nevertheless, is the | 
fact. The Bulgarians are among these peo- 
ples the most solid, steady, and industrious, 
the Serbs the most imaginative and on the | 
whole the most likable, the Greeks the | 
most versatile and apt for commerce. 


before Bulgaria had come into the present 
war. 

The book opens with an historical sketch of 
Servia, Bulgaria, and Rumania, commenda- 
bly clear and brief, but a little shaky as to 
the origins and relations of the several rac- 
es. It ends with some remarks on the fu- 
ture. Mr. Fox’s forecasts are not very cheer- 
ing. He deplores the bitter 
which now divide the Balkan States, and 
wishes for some strong and imposing per- 
sonality to bring them together, create an- 
other alliance and save them from their too 
powerful neighbors. 
view the four most eminent statesmen whom 

finds in the four states—Nikolitch the 


antagonisms 


| trious and often 


|}and he has bravely reconstructed the tex 


| of each hard pas 


But after passing in re- | 


Serb, Dimitrieff the Bulgarian, Taku Jonescu | 


the Rumanian, and 
Greek—he finds no one of these likely to 
meet the needs of the hour It is much to 
be hoped that when the end of the war comes 


Venizelos the Cretan} 


orous controversy has raged, not only over 
the interpretation of single passages, for 
whole sections of it are unintelligible with 
out radical emendation, but on such funda 
mental questions as in what language it was 
written, whether it was composed in verse 
or in prose, whether its author was a man 
of literary training or an “untutored pop 
lar bard.” 


This is not the place to discuss in det 
work as editor It is ins 
but it Is 


Mr. Magnus’s 
ingenious, 
teurish and careless. Mr. Magnus has gath 


ered together valuable historical material 


sage, rivalling the Russian 
in boldness of conjecture; but he has not 
worked up his data into a well-ordered 


whole. He has arranged his notes and 


glossary in ost perplexing fashion, and he 
has not read his proof carefully. Some se 
rious blunders may be specified Once 


constructs a reading na Shelomyanem (line 
174), which he translates “on the frontier 
hill.” forgetting that na is not used with the 


instrumental case; the correct phrase, za 


' Shelomyanem, had occurred just above (line 
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126). Po bylinam (line 6) he renders “in 
accordance with the ballads,” with no hint 
that this is a mere guess from the context. 
The real meaning is probably “in accord 
with the events,” the modern word bylina 
(ballad) having its origin in a false inter- 
pretation of this very line, as Vsevolod Mil- 
er has shown in his “Sketches of Russian 
Popular Literature: the Byliny” (Moscow, 
L897), pp. 27-29. Finally, the following pas- 
ge of Mr. Magnus’s Introduction (page 
lili) shows either a surprising lack of skill 
in expression or a more surprising miscon- 
ception of the facts: 
The ne outstanding feature is that the 
3 identical with that of the Chron- 
of that time, all of which seem to be 
itten in Church Slavonic which is in pro- 
of change into Russian. Thus all through 
Chronicles on the same page, even in 
the ame sentence, forms are found of the 
same word in Bulgarian and Russian vocaliza- 
tion. Evidently the sounds were shifting and 
pelling was lagging behind 
Naturally, the Russians never spoke Church 
Slavonic, which is the Bulgarian language 
of the ninth century. Into this tongue the 
earliest missionaries to the Slavs had trans- 


ated the Gospels and other texts. Hence 
the Russians, when converted to Christian- 
ity, came to use it as their written language, 


but they continually introduced in it, from 
ignorance and heedlessness, forms of their 
own speech. 


Notes 


‘Story of My Life and Work,” by C. Fred- 
erick Wright, will be published next month 
by the Bibliotheca Sacra Company. 

The following volumes are announced by 
Houghton Mifflin Company: A large-paper 
edition of John Muir's “A Thousand-Mile 
Walk to the Gulf"; “A Man of Athens,” by 
Julia Dragoumis; “Harvest Moon,” by Joseph- 
ine Preston Peabody; Sara Cone Bryant's 
“Stories to Tell the Littlest Ones,” illustrated 
by Willy Pogany; “Favorites of a Nursery of 
Seventy Years Ago,” compiled by Edith Emer- 

n Forbes; “Old Tavern Signs,” by Fritz 
Iendell 


(ne has a curious feeling in reading J. 
lawis) May's graceful translation of Anatole 


France's “Pierre Noziére” (Lane; $1.75) that 
the book was written in a vanished age of the 
world--in some golden afternoons a great 
vhile ago. The impression is partly due to 
t} reminiseential character of the miscel- 


lany, and partly to one’s shock at the in- 
rulty of contemporary events in France 


the bland and languorous serenity which 
pervades the volume The first book con- 
tain ome delightful sketches of the author's 
’ 11) 


iood and early youth. The second, con- 
ting of “notes written by Pierre Noziére in 


the margin of his big ‘Plutarch,’” assembles 
haracteristic fragmentary speculations on 


human reason and prejudice, with a dialogue 


in praise of ignorance, happily termed a 
lovers’ quarrel” with the intellect. The third 
ook comprises Pierre Noziére’s travels in 
France Pierre was not a great traveller. 


What he loved was to wander about among 
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the peasants in Brittany, or to settle down 
in a little town in the valley of the Somme 
and draw deep into his lungs the fragrance 
of the sweet soil of France, to dream over 
the ancient churches, to revive the legends 
of local saints, to study the vestiges of pagan 
superstition lingering among the Christian 
observances of the simple folk of the coun- 
tryside. He is an antiquarian, tender and 
devout, drawing the very soul of poetry from 
northern France, now devastated and shot- 
smitten. “It is painful for me,” he says, 
speaking of the work of architectural restor- 
ation, “to witness the destruction of even the 
smallest stone in an ancient building. .. . 
Time employs nor mallet nor chisel; his tools 
are the sun, the moonlight, and the north wind. 
He brings the handiwork of the craftsman to 
exquisite perfection. What he adds is alike 
indefinable and beyond all price.” So tran- 
quilly ssthetic is his contemplation at times 
that he delights in the note which a pictur- 
esque beggar adds to the landscape: “These 
beggars are one of the beauties of Brittany, 
one of the symphonies of that land of moor 
and rock.” A torpedo boat putting out to sea 
troubles him a little—cesthetically, also; yet 
“no doubt people like them because they 
have a formidable aspect and titillate the 
gentle love of carnage that purrs placidly in 
the depths of every bourgeois breast. 
Monsieur Renan said he wished they would 
set scientists and philosophers to command 
such craft, instead of sailors; for philoso- 
phers could meditate on the Eternal Verities 
until the time came for them to be blown 
into the air.” This is the placid purring of 
golden afternoons a great while ago. How 
all that has been blown into the air! 





Mr. Joseph McCabe, the author of “The 
Tyranny of Shams” (Dodd, Mead; $1.50 net), 
is one of the leaders of the new enlightenment 
which is sincerely striving to ameliorate the 
conditions of the downtrodden. He believes 
that mankind has been steadily growing wiser 
and better and apparently that the New Jeru- 
salem would be an accomplished fact but for 
the handicap imposed by outworn traditions. 
After an introductory chapter to indicate how 
widespread is the spirit of revolt against the 
old order, he deals in turn with fallacies un- 
derlying the present conceptions of armies, 
nationalism, politics, economics, education, 
morality, and religion. This is a big order 
which one might expect to find attempted in 
a single volume only by a dreamer. But Mr. 
McCabe insists that he is above all practical 
and that he has limited himself to suggestions 
which might be worked out, if only more could 
see the light, here and now. The fine gusto 
with which the book is written, as well as the 
show of genuine learning in several fields, will 
doubtless hearten many humanitarians who, 
like himself, are convinced of man’s perfecti- 
bility and are not much impressed by the fail- 
ures of previous ages. With all its shortcom- 
ings, it is a remarkably stimulating volume. 


The goal of the author's aspirations is human 
brotherhood; he would wipe out relentlessly all 
barriers which check it. So the “sham” of pa- 
triotism would tend to disappear by the use of 
a universal language, which would at a bound 
remove many of the misunderstandings that 
cause friction among peoples. Yet to prove 
that he is not so utterly a modernist as to be 
insensitive to the treasures of past civiliza- 
tion he suggests that the classics of all tongues 
might properly be translated into this world 
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language! Nor is Mr. McCabe more practical 
when he discusses the “idols of the home.” 
Insisting that to enjoy some measure of hap- 
piness is every one’s birthright, he would make 
divorce easy to obtain and would regard free 
love as the concern of no one but the persons 
engaged in it. So obsessed is the author by 
man’s highmindedness when unhampered by 
artificial restraints that he fails to see the ben- 
efits of hardships in the achieving of personal! 
character and integrity. Such blindness verges, 
of course, on the pure naturalism of Rousseau. 
Enough has been said to indicate the some- 
what careless ease with which Mr. McCabe 
overrides difficulties which all ages have tried 
in vain to solve. Yet his volume is instinct 
with a vigorous desire to alleviate misery, and 
contains just condemnation of the selfish pol- 
icy of laissez faire, particularly of the mili- 
taristic sham. 


Horace J. Bridges, head of the Ethical So- 
ciety of Chicago, seeing the waning power of 
the church to-day, has come to the rescue 
with his study of “The Religion of Experience” 
(Macmillan; $1.50 net). He has noted clearly 
many of the difficulties of the present situa- 
tion, and the remedies he proposes are in 
some cases sound. We like his advice to the 
preacher to be a religious teacher and not 
try to combine the réles of Miss Jane Ad- 
dams, Dr. Graham Taylor, Professor Zueblin, 
and Billy Sunday. There is good counsel in 
such words as these: 

The clergyman ought to reserve at least 
four hours of every working day (that is, of 
every day), for reading and study, apart from 
the immediate work of preparing his dis- 
courses and his material for class teaching. 
If he does this conscientiously, he may, by 
the time he is forty, be really competent to 
grapple with the complex moral and spiritual 
needs of our age. In doing this work, he 
ought to be as jealous of his time, and of the 
claims of his task, as any banker or editor 
or doctor or lawyer. He ought to repudiate 
as essentially unreasonable the idea that he 
is to be constantly at the disposal of the out- 
of-work, or of idle members of his congrega- 
tion seeking the luxury of private spiritual 
consultation and personally administered 
soothing syrup. 


Much also of Mr. Bridges’s philosophy is 
sound, notably his analysis of the evolutionary 
hypothesis in its earlier form and as it has 
been passed through the imagination of M. 
Bergson. He is right in maintaining that the 
one thing for the religious teacher to aim at 
in these days is to put his doctrine on the pos- 
itive basis of psychological experience. But— 
and here Mr. Bridges is only a victim of the 
age—it does not appear that he has any ex- 
perience to offer that is really religious in its 
nature. When he comes to the practical ap- 
plication of his theories his supposedly spirit- 
ual insight evaporates into those philanthropi- 
cal and sociological concerns which he blamed 
the preachers for following at the expense of 
religion. We have nothing to say against 
philanthropy and political reform, but the 
pulpit can never regain its power until it 
speaks again to the individual soul of a need 
other than, and deeper than, these. The true 
religion of experience can be proclaimed only 
by those who have found for themselves the 
peace that passeth understanding. 


The most notable item in Volume XLIX of 
the Proceedings of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society (Boston: The Society) is a 
group of letters of Goldwin Smith to Charles 
Eliot Norton, written between 1863 and 1872. 
The letters, most of which are dated at Ox- 
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1 ford, are filled with racy comment on the po- 
A litical events of the moment, particularly in 
: England; and there are some sobering refiec- 
7 tions upon the decay of manners and morals 
> in France. A humorous reminder of the un- 
3 certainties of American railway travel just 
y after the Civil War is found in a letter of 


y November, 1868, written upon Smith's arrival 
> in New York en route to his duties at Cornell: 


l “I go on this evening by the Erie Railway 
’ to Ithaca, and as about one train in every 
three on the average arrives at its destina- 


tion safely on that line, and seven out of the 
last ten have smashed, there is a fair chance 
of my being at Cornell College to-morrow 
morning.” Other items of note include let- 
ters from, or relating to, the painter Smibert; 
some notes and documents on Du Pont, Tal- 
leyrand, and the French spoliations; the cor- 
respondence of John B. Davis, a Boston lawyer 
and editor, containing letters from Joseph 
Story, Webster, Samuel Bowles, and others; 
and a valuable paper by Charles H. Hart on 
Peter Harrison, the architect of King’s Chapel 
and the Redwood Library. Four letters of 
Rufus King, 1784-1786, throw light upon the 
public opinion of the time regarding the 
West. “Very few men,” wrote King, “who 
have examined the subject will refuse their as- 
sent to the opinion that every citizen of the 
Atlantic States, who emigrates to the west- 
ward of the Allegany is a total loss to our 
confederacy.” A paper by Harold Murdock, 
entitled “Historic Doubts on the Battle of Lex- 
ington,” traverses once more the long-standing 
controversy between Lexington and Concord 
over what was said and where it was done. 
The gifts of the year include the Lopez- 
Champlin manuscripts, upwards of three thou- 
sand in number, relating to the history of 
American colonial commerce; files of anti- 
slavery and abolition journals, deposited by 
the surviving children and representatives of 
William Lloyd Garrison, and forming “prac- 
tically a complete record of the journalistic 
career” of the abolition leader; and the corre- 
spondence and papers of Charles Deane. The 
memorial sketches of deceased members, some 
of them singularly long delayed, include the 
names of Frederic W. Putnam, the ethnologist, 
John D. Long, William Everett, Phillips 
Brooks, Charles Gross, Lucien Carr, long a 
valued contributor to the Nation, and Edward 
H. Strobel. 


” 


In a brief treatise on “The Universe as 
Pictured in Milton’s Paradise Lost” (The 
Abingdon Press; 75 cents net) Prof. William 
Fairfield Warren, of Boston University, has 
undertaken to clarify the difficult matter of 
Milton’s cosmology. Briefly, he holds that 
the action of the epic takes place in a 
Macrocosm, “the hollow universal orb” (VII, 
257), which is “limitless space,” but must be 
thought of as “orbicular, or spherelike” (p. 
35); that in this Macrocosm are “three spa- 
tially distinct regions” (p. 35)—Heaven, which 
is uppermost, Chaos, immediately underneath, 
and Hell, immediately below Chaos; that 
Chaos is shut in from Heaven above and 
from Hell beneath by the Empyrean, “a hol- 
low sphere, or world-shell” (p. 36); that the 
upper and lower halves of the universe are 
“counterparts” (p. 36); that Heaven-gate and 
Hell-gate, which are in a perpendicular line, 
are the only openings between Chaos and 
outer space; that the solar and stellar world, 
here styled the Cosm, is probably to be thought 
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the earth, which may or may not revolve, 
is the centre of the Cosm, and that the 
pole of the earth was at first perpendicular. 
This much Professor Warren thinks 
ably certain. He is somewhat doubtful 
several minor points which he 
further discussion. 


reason- 
on 
for 


Suggests 


It is regrettable that conclusions generally 
sound could not have 
more attention to accuracy « m 
fact that the same person is called bi 


been presented with 


nt. The 
+} 


h John 


if stateme 


Andrew Himes and George H. Himes within 
two pages (pp. 72 and 74) is trivial; so is 
the fact that incorrect citations are given 
more than once (as on p. 35, where VI, 671 
should be VI, 871; or on p. 47, where IV, 433 
should be IV, 233). There are more serious 
errors. For instance, Professor Warren says 
(p. 15) that “as Hell’s territory is simply the 
expropriated undermost part of the original 
domain of Chaos, according to ii. 1002, it 


[Hell] cannot be a bounded and shut-in dun- 


geon, but is in reality ‘the dark unbottomed, 


infinite Abyss’ (ii, 405).” In the context, 
however, II, 405 plainly refers not to Hell but 
to Chaos: 
But, first, whom shall we send 
In search of this new World? whom shal! we fnd 


Sufficient? who shall tempt with wandering feet 
The dark, infinite Abyss, 
And through the palpable obscure find out 


His 


unbottomed, 


uncouth way . . .? 


And again, Professor Warren says that the 


gates of Hell are “ ‘high in the fiery concave 
he 


of the horrid roof.’” (p. 15). Now, these 
words, which he seems to give as a single 
quotation, are founded upon three separate 


passages, which, as a matter of fact, do not 


exactly support his inference: 


and gates of burning adamant, 


Barred over us, prohibit all egress (II, 436-7) 
[Satan] 
Now shaves with level wing the Deep, then soars 


Up to the fiery concave towering bigh (II, 634-5). 

At last appear 
Hell-bounds, high reaching to the horrid roof, 
And thrice threefold the gates (II, 643-5). 


Even though the three passages are all duly 
cited, the pleader and 


grows suspicious of the conclusions. 


one scents special 


cosmolo- 


of the 


of Milton's 


exact 


Any final account 
gy must more in its 
poem itself. It must explain, among other 
things, how a “limitless space” can be “or- 
bicular, spherelike,” and how, if Hell is 
shut out from Chaos by a sphere which 
bounds Chaos, that sphere can furnish Hell, 
beneath it, with a concave roof. Professor 
Warren's account, while in some 
previous 


be use 


or 


respects it 


does supersede accounts, is hardly 


final. 

Of all the books on the war, the reviewer 
has come to dread those on Gallipoli as 
most pathetic records of the failure of a 
gallant enterprise on the very brink of suc- 
cess. Somehow, we do not expect to find 


that, when the story of the defence of Kut- 
el-Amara is written, it will us with 
poignant a sense of depression. Though Cor- 


leave sO 


poral John Gallishaw’s “Trenching at Gal- 
lipoli” (Century; $1.30 net) gives only a 
glimpse of the operations, from the section 
of trench held by the small Newfoundland 
contingent, with a frank, vivid perspective 
that is refreshing, yet, like his predecessors, 
he cannot suppress the inevitable instances 





of as homocentric with the Macrocosm; that 
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story 


futile Mr. Gallishaw's simple 


of the quiet heroism and suffering that was 
entailed, but it merely strengthens the im- 
pression of useless human sacrifice. Gallipol! 
must ever remain in British military annals 
as a monument to the system that evidently 
had learned little from the bitter school of 
South Africa, just as it will stand forth 
another worthy and pathetic tribut t the 
sheer bravery of the fighting man whose 
worst enemies were ne er Turks nor G 
mans, but those incompetent members 
the high command who were f ted upon 
Sir Ian Hamilton by social influences = 
would seem fortunat that a New 
undiander from Harvard should re i 
British eyes th ungarnished story f 
lot that fell to his comrades and th t! 
Colonials under this e1 
hope that oth Colonials will wt 
franker and wider knowledge of t! ’ 
tion. Then the glory of Anzac will not . 
wholly in vain. Whatever skele re aired 
after the war, at least it seems certain that 
by virtue of the heroic sacrifices at Anzac 
and in Francs nd Afri the Col ll P 
miers will take part in that il A i 
cil which shall decide upon t ns of | 


“Alcott Memoirs” (B 
the 


adger; 


journals and memoranda of the late Di 


Frederick L. H. Willis by his daughter Edit} 
Willis Linn and Henri Bazin, is rather 
pious memorial than a substantial contribu 


tion to our knowledge of the Concord Jilumi 
nati. Dr. Willis when a boy of fourteen bi 
gan to spend his summers with the Alcotts 
in Concord, and he boarded with them later 
in Boston while he was a student in the Har 
vard Divinity School. Near the end of his 
life—he died in 1914 at the age of eighty-four 

he planned to write his recollections, and 
made some notes on the famous personages 
whom he had met in his youth From the 
material at hand the editors have made short 
chapters on Dr. Willis, the Alcotts, Fruit- 
lands, Emerson, Thoreau, Margaret Fuller, 
Hawthorne, and Thomas Starr Kin Dr 
Willis testifies that his life was profoundly 
influenced by this group, and that the in 


fluence was of very fine quality; but his re 


ord contains little that is new and nothing 
that is important 

Henryk Sienkiewicz, the Polish novelist, 
died on November 15 at Vevey, Switzerland 
Born in 1846, the son of a Polish country 
squire, Sienkiewicz was educated entirely in 
Poland, finishing at the University of War- 
saw. While still in college he produced a 


monograph upon a famous Polish poet of the 


sixteenth century, Szarznski, and about thr 
same time began to write short stories over 
the signature of “Litwos” (Lithuanian) At 
the age of twenty-two, after he had left the 
University, he began a gypsy life, which led 
him to every corner of Poland. From Poland 
he drifted to Russia, at one time editing a 
newspaper in St Petersburg In 1877 
while in Pari he became interested in 
the scheme to found in America a Polish 
commonwealth of expatriated artist nd 
musicians This fraternity, which was rs 

duced to a mere handful of enthusias 

among them Helena Modjeska, settled near 


Los Angeles, Cal., and called their settlemer 





of the chaos that made the great attempt so 





Anno Luni After the failure of the colon 
Sienkiewicz returned to Poland, and in 18890 
began his great series of historical nov 
“Fire and Sword,” “The Deluge” and “P 
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Michael” were first published in a Warsaw 
journal, translations appearing simultaneous- 
ly at Berlin and Vienna. English translations 
by Jeremiah Curtin subsequently appeared in 
“Without Dogma,” a psychological 
novel of modern thought, appeared in trans- 
1893, and was followed two 
years later by a social study of contemporary 
life in Poland called “Children of the Soil.” 
Neither book was a popular success. “Quo 
Vadis,” his best known work, which enjoyed 
1 phenomenal success, was published in 1896. 


America, 


lated form in 


Among his other works may be mentioned the 
humorous “A Prophet in his Own Country”; 
“Yanko, the Musician”; “A Knight of the 
Cross,” “Hania,” “The Third Woman,” and a 
eries of essays concerning his American ex- 
periences and impressions. Since the outbreak 
of the war, with its disastrous consequences 
to Poland, he has from his retreat in Switzer- 
land issued appeal after appeal to the civilized 
world to aid in the relief of the sufferers in 
his devastated country. He was president of 
the General Relief Committee for Victims of 
the War in Poland, and was an indefatigable 
ally of Paderewski in the work of exciting the 
compassion of the world for the miseries of 
his compatriots. In 1905 he was awarded the 
Nobel prize for literature. 


Art 


THE LOAN EXHIBITION OF 
PAINTING IN THE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


FLEMISH 
FOGG MUSEUM, 


By G. H,. BDGELL. 





The great war which has devastated Flan- 
ders has obviously played havoc with the 
country’s works of art. We know the fate 
of the Last Supper, “one of the half-dozen 
Dirck 
Pierre 


Fliemish paintings in the world,” by 
Bouts, formerly in the Church of St. 
at Louvain We do not yet know the fates 
of hundreds of other masterpieces destroyed 
by fire, by shell, lost, looted, or “removed for 

rvation.” The exhibition of 
Fiemish painting in the Forge 


Harvard is, therefore, especially timely The 


present 
Museum at 


exhibition is arranged partially to aid a course 
in Flemish painting now being given at Har- 
rd, and will be open until November 30 It 

’ of 
lections or by 


paintings lent by private col- 


dealers’ galleries, and is a 


monument alike to the taste and energy of 





the directors and the generosity of the many | 


frie In of the Forge 


rn ry «int 


Museum The paintings 
e from the early work of the great 
i! Flemings through the sumptuous 

enteenth-century masters To 
paintings there are several superb 


of various dates and a number of 


il drawin by Flemish masters 
The earliest and in some respects the most 
mportant painting is a panel representing 
(hrist Appearing to Mary, by Roger van det 
Weyder This panel was one wing of the 
t tych f Miraflores, so-called because it 


was given by its first owner, the great Co- 
Martin V, to King John II, who 
in turn presented jt to the monastery of Mira- 


flores in Castile Later it became the favorite 


lonna Pope 


Flemish painting of the Emperor Charles V 
and was carried about by him on his travels 


Painted in 1430, it is perfectly 


preserved, 
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and it exhibits the seemingly unfettered tech- 
nical power of the Flemings in the middle 
ages, 

In addition to the early panel, there are 
four other works to show this master’s style. 
One, a characteristic Madonna and Child, be- 
longs to the Museum and is attributed to the 
artist with a question mark, though it is so 
close to his work as to justify the removal 
of the qualification. Another is a free early 
copy of the Nativity, the central panel of the 
Bladelin altar-piece, in the Berlin Gallery. 
Still another is a characteristic portrait. The 
painting is somewhat marred by a hot var- 
nish, but the underlying technique is fine and 
reminds one of the Brussels Portrait of a 
Knight of the Order of the Golden Fleece, 
often called Charles the Bold of Burgundy. 
The space relations of the composition, how- 
ever, are faulty and suggest that the work 
may be a fragment cut from a larger paint- 
ing. Finally, the most striking of the ar- 
tist’s works is a panel over five feet high 
showing Christ Appearing to Mary. This 
painting is especially interesting as showing 
the large scale on which the medizwval Flem- 
ing frequently worked, a thing we too often 
forget. 

The great medieval painters are not repre- 
sented only by Roger. There are works as 
well by Hugo van der Goes and Hans Mem- 
linc. By the former there is a portrait of 
a Lady, by the latter one of a Gentleman. 
The portrait by Van der Goes was formerly in 
the Cardon Collection, Brussels, and has but 
recently found a permanent home in this 
country. It is perfectly preserved and one 
of the most delicately conceived and richly 
colored portraits of the Flemish middle ages. 
The Memlinc, too, is an unusual portrait. The 
model, supposed to be the son of Charles the 
Bold, is dressed in a rich brown doublet and 
carries an arrow. The face has Memlinc’s 
sweetness and at the same time a strength un- 
usual in the work of the tenderest of the 
Flemish medimvalists. 

The art of one more great medizevalist is 
shown, so to speak, by reflection, in a painting 
by Albert Bouts, son of Dirck Bouts, of Lou- 
vain. This Madonna exhibits a softening of 
the rather vigorous Bouts type at the hands 
of a pupil clearly swayed by approaching Ital. 
ianism. 

Typifving the charming Italianate work or 
the sixteenth century there are several speci- 
mens. One of especial interest-is a triptych, 
a Crucifixion with Donor and Patron Saints, 
attributed to the Antwerp painter Marcellus 
Koffermans. It is surely by a Fleming trained 
in Italy, and especially in Umbria, for sev- 
eral of the figures are unmistakably inspired 
by the work of Luca Signorelli, of Cortona, 
The painting may well, therefore, be by Jus- 
tus van Ghent, the only known Umbro-Flem- 
ing of importance, an artist who worked at 


the court of Urbino and who would surely 


| have come into personal contact with Sig- 


| norelli 


| 





Among the other and more conven- 
tional Italianate Flemings we may note the 
names of Gerard David, Matsys, and Jan Gos. 
art, called Mabuse. 

The so-called minor painters of the Flemish 
Renaissance are well illustrated. The work 
of one of the earliest, the anonymous Master 
of the Legend of St. Ursula, may be studied 
in a tiny diptych portraying a Madonna and 
Donors, which recalls by its delicacy and bril- 
Of al- 
most equal delicacy, though later in date, is 


liance the work of earlier miniaturists 








the Adoration of the Magi and Several Scenes 
by the Master from Hoogstraten, reminiscent 
alike of Van Eyck and Memlinc. More matur: 
in feeling though allied in delicacy is the St 
John the Baptist, by Isenbrandt. 

The growing interest in romantic landscaps« 
in Flanders during the Renaissance is well at- 
tested by a characteristic St. Jerome, by Pati- 
nir. As usual the background is an end in it- 
self, exhibiting the elaborate profusion of 
pleasant valleys, cool forests, and fanciful ec- 
centric mountain forms so beloved by th: 
artist. Patinir’s scale was so minute, his 
work so unobtrusive, that one often forgets 
the debt owed him by subsequent Flemings 
The extent of this debt may be proved by 
noting the background in a striking painting 
by Josse van Cleef, one of the three works by 
that artist in the exhibition. This painting 
is a triptych with a central Crucifixion and 
Saints; the others are Madonnas. All show 
the romantic landscape which the artist got 
from Patinir and Bles, as well as his brilliant 
color, his tortured, flamboyant handling of 
drapery, and his piquantly original iconog- 
raphy. 

Colijn de Coter, Renaissance painter of 
Brussels, but influenced by German art, is 
represented by a large, highly decorative 
painting of St. Michael and St. Agnes. At- 
tributed to Jean Prévost, Franco-Fleming, 
there is a large Madonna, strongly reminis- 
cent of Roger van der Weyden and Memlinc 
The work is charming in color and composi- 
tion, but puzzlingly eclectic. 

Antonin Mor, or Antonio Moro, a Fleming 
who worked impartially in Italy, Spain, and 
England, despite his occasional archaisms, 
represents the transition from the early Re- 
naissance in Flanders to the seventeenth cen- 
tury period of the counter reformation, when 
painting became less eccentric and more hon- 
est. In the exhibition there are two portraits 
by him, of the Sefior and Sefiora del Rio. 
Moro was essentially a portraitist and a most 
subtle psychologist in the revelation of his 
model. Like Van Dyck, he let the face and 
hands deliver the whole message of the sitter, 
and the portraits in the exhibition are no 
exception to this rule. Especially the male 
figure is sympathetic and done with a breadth 
unusual even in this fine portraitist. 

We come finally to the exuberant, vital art 
of the seventeenth century, of which the two 
greatest masters are well represented. By 
Rubens there are two paintings; by Van Dyck 
one. One of the works by Rubens, a Madonna, 
somewhat too sentimental in expression, is 
nevertheless painted with the artist’s custom- 
ary breadth of touch and richness of color. 
The other, a Meleager Returning from the 
Hunt, gives the master an opportunity to 
lavish his power in the representation of nude 
athletic bodies, rubicund faces, rich foliage, 
and extraordinarily realistic head of the boar. 
It would be hard to discover a work of mor« 
unrestrained vitality. To illustrate the art of 
Van Dyck the Museum has its own well- 
known portrait of Nicholas Triest, a work of 
1621 when the courtly ycung painter had just 
left the studio of Rubens. 

The exhibition is thus an unusually com- 
plete one, and some of the gaps are filled 
with drawings by well-known Flemish mas- 
ters One, a Seated Christ, is an exquisite 
work by the medieval painter Petrus Chris- 
tus; others are by Jerorae Bosch, famous for 
his grotesques; by Peter Bruegel the Elder, 
painter especially of genre and landscape, and 
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py Jordaens. The last is an especially noble 
drawing of a youthful saint, done in the mood 
which the master only occasionally attained 
and which ranks him with his great contem- 
poraries Rubens and Van Dyck. 

The several tapestries not only give the ex- 
hibition a richly furnished air, but are them- 
selves great masterpieces of Flemish art and 
of the highest interest historically. 








Finance 


PASSING CONSIDERATIONS. 





The action of prices on the Stock Exchange 
last week has proved clearly enough the ab- 
surdity of the notion that the future of finan- 
cial values depended on the election. How 
much more than this it proves, must be 
judged in the light of other considerations. 
If prices had continued to decline through- 
out the week, that result would at least 
have followed the logic of what seemed to 
be the situation several weeks ago. The 
violent speculation, in which the general 
public was heavily engaged, had run its 
course; the market had partly quieted down, 
with something of a reactionary tendency. 
It is possible that, had it not been for the 
Wall Street superstition regarding an “after- 
election boom,” that tendency might have 
continued automatically. 


That it did not continue, and that last 
week’s occasional violent advances occurred 
on the basis of enormous trading, is not 
a consequence of return of the “outside 
public.” Outsiders of highly speculative pro- 
clivities are always present nowadays, when 
the market moves at all; there are possibly 
more of them to-day than ever before. But 
they do not embody the power of the great 
investing public, and there is not the slight- 
est doubt that the market’s present activi- 
ties are increasingly dependent upon a num- 
ber of separate professional “pools,” organ- 
ized to manipulate prices. This sort of thing, 
however—especially when it follows a pro- 
longed and sweeping upward movement— 
always ends by creating a precarious market, 
subject to highly unpleasant readjustment. 

In so far as we are —— from whatever 
specific cause, in an era of general inflation 
of prices, the professional speculator is cer- 
tain to do his part at “discounting” such 
conditions. But that fact increases the ob- 
jectionable aspects of the undertaking. No 
market is more dangerous than a market 
built up in blind excitement, on the basis 
purely of inflated credit. It is not only dan- 
gerous to those who participate in the specu- 
lation, but it becomes an increasing menace 
to the whole economic position. 


How greatly all the unfavorable possibili- 
ties, which may arise in the period of re 
adjustment after war, would be aggravated 
by further extension of such a speculation, 
it is hardly necessary to point out. A Unit- 
ed §States confronting the post-bellum 
changes with its own economic house in 
order, would justify hopeful prophecy as 
to the effects of returning peace. But a 


nited States deeply engaged in frantic 
speculation, with an inverted pyramid of 
prices in half a dozen markets, would compel 
some far less agreeable expectations. The 
real strength of the present situation lies in 
the clear understanding of this fact by the 
sober financial and business public. 

Those people who still indulge in vague and 
formless apprehension, as to whether the 
gold loans placed in this market by the two 
great belligerent Powers are “safe,” must be 
perplexed at the loans to European cities. If 
there is any valid doubt about the loans to 
the French and English Governments, “se- 
cured” or “unsecured,” then what could our 
experienced banking houses mean by under- 
writing upwards of $100,000,000 for the mu- 
nicipalities of Paris, Bordeaux, Lyon, and 
Marseilles? The question needs only to be 
put to show the absurdity of the idea that 
the powerful nations, of which those cities 
are only a part, might somehow fall to re- 
deem their contracted American indebted- 
ness. 

England’s delay in putting out another 
large home war loan is in all probability due 
to dislike at having to pay a higher price. 
But all such unpleasant considerations have 
to be faced. It would wound the financial 
pride of England to be compelled to pay a 
higher interest rate than Germany. That 
would, however, merely be the price paid by 
Great Britain, first for the enormous burden 
voluntarily assumed in financing its allies, 
but secondly, for its resolute maintenance of 
gold payments and the protection of its cur- 
rency from depreciation. In this second 
matter, Germany chose the other course; 
and, as with the United States in the Civil 
War, the loans for which an actually depre- 
ciated currency is accepted can continue to 
bear an unchanged rate of interest. 
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but the mark of a service’’ 








MAZDA Service is centered in the Research Laboratories of the 
General Electric Company at Schenectady, New York. The 
mark MAZDA canappear only on lamps whichmeet the standards 
of MAZDA Service. It is thus an assurance of quality. This 
trademark is the property of the General Electric Company. 





ei) RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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| An Ideal Christmas Gift : 
for Yourself 
and 
for Your Friends 
/ (One subscription must be new) 
HE CENTURY is the leading literary S* NICHOLAS is referred to by the 
magazine. It is edited for people who parents of Sr. NicHo.as subscribers as t 
appreciate the best in literature and who are ‘the best loved magazine in America.” You pi 
seeking authoritative discussions of the prob- can understand why. We like to refer to | 
lems of the day. The fiction of THe CEn- Sr. NicHo.as as “the character builder,” be- 
TURY is more than mere story—its articles cause after all that is the big human idea be- 
are more than mere words. They are stories hind St, NicHo.as—to give boys and girls ' 
and articles that will stand the test of the from six to sixteen reading matter that will ; 
highest standards. not only interest and entertain, but will help 
, mould their characters along proper lines. 
Some of the Big Features 6 peers 
for 1917 A Few of the Delightful Stories A 
“Aurora the Magnificent,”” by Gertrude Hall. for 1917 — 
‘The Reconstruction of Europe,”” by Herbert Adams | “Understood Betsy,” by Dorothy Canfield. : ne 
Gibbons. | “Under Boy Scout Colors,” by Joseph B. Ames. = ‘ 
“Friends and Fellow Countrymen,” by R.L. Hartt. | “The Girl Next Door,” by Augusta Huiell Seaman. = : 
“The Derelict,”” by Phyllis Bottome. | “Betty’s Best Christmas,” by Alice Hegan Rice = ¢ 
e. Harry A. Franck’s South American Adventures. “The Origin of a Proverb,’ * by Ralph Henry Barbour. = -~ 
ia Varied and Vigorous War Articles. “The Great Upheaval,” by Albert Bigelow Paine. = | 
Sane Discussionsof Public Affairsand National Policy | “Heroes of Today,” and “Heroines of Service.” = + 
= D 
SEND YOUR ORDER BEFORE THE OFFER EXPIRES—USE THE COUPON = ste 
This special offer is made to the readers of The Nation for a limited time only. Send | f 
your order as soon as possible so that it will reach us before the offer expires. If your check- |_ oie 
book is not handy, or if you find it inconvenient right now to secure a money order, fill out = |_ B 
and mail the coupon anyway. We will enter the subscriptions as soon as the order reaches us [_ Re 
| and will forward you a bill for the subscriptions the first of the month. - col 
‘| THE CENTURY CO., 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. | w 
| I am a reader of The Nation, and would like to take advantage of your special offer of = |_ = 
| both The Century and St. Nicholas for $5.00. = U 
Send Tue Century to | Send Sr. NicHotas to = - - 
PUGS 0 0 6 conus sebekoesnscnpeteetseunen DOOD 5 6 Evi nes W080 ots ewreryeeers (OER ER 
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Foreign and American 
Dealers in 


Autographs, Manu- 
Engravings, etc. 





Rare Books, 
scripts, Prints, 








, ee 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
PART VI OF THE 


CATALOGUE 


or THF 


DE REUTER LIBRARY 


CONTAINING THE MOST COMPLETE 
COLLECTION OF MODERN 
WORKS ON 


MATHEMATICS 


EVER OFFERED BY A BOOKSELLER 
TOGETHER WITH 
Books on Astronomy, Physics, Etc. 


Poat-free on application, from 


HENRY SOTHERAN AND CO. 
43, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 
ENGLAND 
N.B.—The former parte may alao be had:— 
I. Art and Archaeology; II. History; Ill. Phi 
losophy, Orientalia and Classical Literature; IV 
European Literature and Philology, Natural His 
tory and Anthropology. V. Anatomy, Medicine, 

law and Theology. 














Over 25,000 Pamphlets 


IN STOCK 
ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS 
SLAVERY CIVIL WAR 
AMERICAN ARMY CANALS 
HISTORY OF THE NEGRO 
Send for Lists 


A.S. CLARK, PEEKSKILL, NEW YORK 


BOOKS! Over 1,000,000 volumes on every concei¥ 
able subject, second-hand, at half prices; new, 25 pe 
cent. dixcount; catalogues free One of the fines 
stocks of Rare Books and First Falitions. State wants 
Books bought.—W. and G. Foyle, 121-123 Chariny 
Cross Road, London, Fong. 








RARE BOOKS AND FIRST EDITIONS 
PURCHASED for people who are too 
busy to form libraries. Address 


DOWNING, Box 1336, BOSTON, MASS. 





Books, Second-hand — Catalogues, post 
free. HERBERT E. GORFIN (late Charing Cross 
Road), 1 Walerand Road, Lewisham, London, 8.E. 





To Book Collectors. Catalogues as issued 
mailed free to genuine buyers. Subjects Art, Travel, 
Science First Editions, Antiquarian, Bibliography, 
Psychical Research State requirements, or subjects 
ollected Neville & George, 5 The Arcade, South 
Kensington, London, Eng 





BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES TO BE HAD 
at ABRAHAMS BOOK STORE, 145 4th Avenue, 
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ST. PETERSBURG 


MIAMI 
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FloridaFirst 


> JACKSONVILLE / 
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ST AUGUSTINE 1 


PALM BEACH 





No matter what 
you have planned to visit this 
winter see Flonda first. 


othe r plac es 


Make your plans early, thus insuring 
choice of accommodations It wall 
and see for 


yourself how comfortably 


pay you to white nou 
and imex- 
pr nsively you can go on low round 


tnip fares from New York to 


Jacksonville, St. Augustine, 
Miami, Palm Beach, Tampa, 
Key West, St. Petersburg 
AND ALL OTHER 
Florida Resorts, 
Charleston and the Carolinas 


Clyde-Mallory steamers offer the ideal 
route delicious cuisine, spacious social 
halls, latest magazines, broad decks, 
comfortable staterooms, some with 
connecting private bath. 


REMEMBER, meals and sleeping 
accommodations aboard ship are 
included in the fare without ad- 
ditional cost. 


Fall and Winter bookings now open 


W rite for information and beautifu 
descriptive literature 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 
Pier 36, North River, New York 
DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES 


BOSTON — 192 Washington St. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
701 Chestnut Street 290 Broadway 
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The Independence of the 


A Study in Recognition and Foreign Policy 


By FREDERIC L. PAXSON 


The Standard Book on 


Recognition, now reprinted 


} } 


and brought down to date 


Svo, 253 pagers, cloth, @2.008) net. 


FERRIS & LEACH 


PURLISHERS 





South American Republics 


Professor of Hiatory m the University of Wi«consin 


29 S. 7th STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


‘*Ten o’Clock’’: A Lecture 


By J. A. MeNEILE WHISTLER, 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 


Themes Bird Moecher, Pertlend, Maine 






















Nineteenth Century and After, Foray Review 
$8.50; the three, $12.00. Blackwood’s Magazine, $ 
each; the two, $7. 50. 


mmr THE LEADING REVIEWS 
Authoritative Articles on the World War 


» Sontonpssary Review; any one, $4.50; any two, 
3.00: Quarterly Review, ‘Edinburgh Review, $4.00 
Blackwood’s and one quarterly, $6.50; with two, $10.00. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 249 W. 13th St., New York 












“HEAVEN AND HELL” 


f the pre nd wr ge 


o ‘SWEDENBORG, the re ned theolo- 


gian.e prerands 
Big 632 pave book tres Bs 
the Lite atter De ” 
‘ ' her cost of of 
Wiite tore plete | in el pe 
THE AMERICAN SWFDENRO? 6 
PRINTING & PUBLISHING 50 eTY 
Room 762 3 West 29th Street, New York 
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ENTERING UPON ITS THIRD YEAR 


THE AMERICAN AMBULANCE HOSPITAL OF PARIS (NEUILLY 


is desirous of continuing its work of 


RELIEF AND RESTORATION 


From the first month of the War this Hospits 
and its co-ordinate ambulance field service have bee; 
maintained 

SOLELY BY AMERICAN GIFTS 
as an 
EXPRESSION of SYMPATHY FOR THE 
FRENCH 
and in acknowledgment of 

THE AID given US by the FRENCH in the past. 

Built for a school,used by the Americans,this build- 
ing will long after it returns to its peaceful uses be 











A MONUMENT TO THE 
AMERICAN SPIRIT 


Individuals, schools, cities have endowed beds, 
even wards, but the care, the repair, and restoration 
incident to treating 1,600 patients daily entail further 
and continuous call on generous donors, 


The drivers of the Ambulances give their time and 
service, even pay their own passage over. The medi- 
cal, surgical, and dental staff serve without other 
recompense than the fervent gratitude and admira- 
tion of the French. 








$6,000 will endow a ward for a year. 
$600 will endow a bed for a year. 
$37.50 will pay a nurse for a month. 


THE EXPENSE IS IN EXCESS OF 
$1,000 PER DAY 


Every cent of every contribution goes for hospital 
expense—coal, food, bandages, etc. No part of any 
contribution is used to pay expenses of postage, print- 
ing, advertising, salaries, or anything else. 
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23) WILL YOU SHARE: 


AMERICAN AMBULANCE HOSPITAL, 14 Wall Street, New York City 


Enclosed find $ for the American Ambulance. I wish the same to be used 














Name 


Address................ 
Make Checks payable to J. P. Morgan & Co. 
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